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THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
LIFE OF KAISER WILLIAM II 

CHAPTER I 

WILLIAM II. — ^HIS HOSTILITY TO KING EDWAIU> 

"Who is this that cometh from Bozia, tmveUing in the greatness 
of his strength?" 

They call him the Kaiser. 

It saddens us to think that there are the closest 
blood-ties between this modem Attila and the beloved 
members of our Royal Family. His father married 
the eldest daughter of Queen Victoria. King Edward, 
the Dukewof Edinburgh, and the Duke of Albany were 
his uncles, and the Duke of Connaught stands in the 
same relationship to William the Infamous, whose 
brother. Prince Henry of Prussia, married a daughter 
of Princess Alice (King Edward's sister and King 
George's aunt). 

The Emperor's English aunts — all daughters of 
Queen Victoria, and consequently aunts of King 
George — are Princess Christian of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. Princess Louise (the widowed Duchess of 
Argyll), and Princess Beatrice (the widow of Prince 

B 
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2 PUBLIC \A1?D PRIVATE LIFE 

• . ^ ' ^ •* • : 
Henry of Battenber^; whib.the Kaiser has yet another 

aunt, by marriage, in the Duchess of Connaught, 

daughter of the German Prince Frederick Charles 

(the " Red Prince," one of the heroes of the war of 

1870). 

The Kaiser played his part so cunningly with Queen 
Victoria that she made him an Admiral, a Knight of 
the Garter, and a Grand Commander of the Victorian 
Order. King Edward gave him a Field-Marshal's 
b&ton; and he was Colonel-in-Chief of the ist 
Dragoons (Royals). In October, 19 14, his name was 
expunged from our Army and Navy lists. In August 
he had " scornfully divested himself of all his English 
dignities." The " Garter " banners of the German and 
Austrian Emperors remained until May, 191 5, at St. 
George's Chapel, Windsor; yet on December 14th, 
1914, the venerable Earl of Halsbury, an ex-Lord 
Chancellor, speaking of him at the Victoria Institute, 
had rightly denounced him as " a dirty thief," a man 
who " ought to be hanged." 

Does a knowledge of the so-called "science" of 
physiognomy enable us to discover the disposition of 
the mind by the examination of the characteristics of 
the body? The practice of physiognomy is as old as 
the hills, but in comparatively recent years it has 
been largely superseded by phrenology. Lavater, 
once the stand-by of the amateur physiognomist, 
is considered as of scant value 114 years after his 
death, but the name of this somewhat shallow 
German exponent of the principles of the art of face- 
reading remains as a convenient literary symbol, 
nothing more. 

A friend, who had many opportunities during his 
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OF KAISER WILLIAM II 3 

residence at Berlin of studying the Emperor, thus 
summed up for me his physiognomy : 

" He changed greatly after his marriage. ' But/ 
said one who ought to know to me, * he will surprise 
the world one day, or I am much mistaken.' One 
wonders, naturally enough, in what way. Will it be 
as a warrior, as a reformer, or as an administrator? 
Or will it be in the direction of the arts and educa- 
tion? Hardly the latter, one thinks, despite the 
familiar look of his maternal grandfather about the 
eyes. No ; he certainly will not be characterised by 
the bonhomie of Albert the Good. The face indicates 
strength. Although in the upper portion we have a 
reminder of the late Prince Consort, in the lower part 
there is something that recalls the face of the first 
Napoleon. It is only necessary to cover the upper 
half of the countenance to see it; or, better, adorn 
the brow with an imaginary laurel wreath, and the 
suggestion will be still more striking. As a whole, it 
is too long for a close resemblance to Bonaparte, but 
many of the individual features are wonderfully like. 
There are the same Inroad and high cheekbones, like 
massive cornices, from which springs the dome of 
thought. The nose is very similar, even to the highly 
sensitive and daring nostrils. There is a close resem- 
blance in chin and jaw; note, too, the dimple in the 
former, said by adepts in the physiognomic art to 
betoken a desire to attract the worship of the opposite 
sex; while in the lips there is the same fulness of 
passion and the same fulness of command. The 
ensemble of the mouth, lips, and chin communicates 
an expression of almost brutal frankness, and there is 
little doubt that, however much others may diploma- 

B 2 
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4 PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIFE 

tise, Kaiser Wilhelm will speak out what he thinks, 
no matter whom it may please or offend. No one, so 
far as he is concerned, will be at a loss to know what 
he means. He will prove to be as proud and aristo- 
cratic as any of his family ever were. He will manifest 
the same determined will (as indicated by the firm 
contact of his lips), the same pride (shown by the curl 
of the upper lip), and the same jealousy of his country's 
rights. The latter quality, which will be manifested 
in excessive jealousy in other respects, as well as of 
political rights, is very strikingly indicated by the 
volute-like prominences beneath the under-lip." 

Another prominent indication of character is found 
in the breadth of the head between the ears, which 
marks a love of strife and conquest in the sense of 
the desire to overcome and triumph. Look at the 
massive jaw, terrible almost in its resoluteness. Note 
the defiance of the curling under-lip, supported by 
the wilful chin. Observe the habitual frown between 
the eyebrows, which betokens a watchfulness and a 
guardedness that are never asleep. 

At the beginning of the fourtfi month of the war 
he considerably shortened his moustache, and it was 
stated that his hair had turned very grey, almost 
white. Those who visited him on his fifty-sixth birth- 
day (January 27th, 19 15) reported that he looked 
haggard, and spoke with difficulty; he had been 
su£Fering from severe indisposition, which had pre- 
vented him from leaving his bed for a few days. Since 
July his features had undergone a great change. 

When M. Menier, of chocolate fame, was visited on 
his yacht by the Emperor in 1907, M. Gaston Berardi 
chanced to be present, and thus portrayed William IL 
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OF KAISER WILLIAM II 5 

as he then was : " He is of medium height, well pro- 
portioned, and his hair is turning grey. He has a 
rather flat face, with high cheek-bones, a well-shaped 
nose, and superb teeth in a somewhat Germanic mouth, 
from which comes a laugh more forcible than graceful. 
The mouth is shaded by an upturned moustache — a 
fair, pacific moustache, genially turned up in true 
holiday style. His eyes are interesting, of a greyish- 
blue, rather hard, and with the pupil always in motion 
— an eye that speaks, hears, marks, and remembers. 
His whole person is incessantly in motion, always 
under steam, aiding his speech, commenting on his 
words. The eye asks, the head approves, the hand 
punctuates. Only the left arm is. motionless, and the 
hand never leaves the belt or the coat-pocket." 

Ask six persons, all equally competent to give an 
opinion, all accustomed to study faces and note their 
various peculiarities, " what they think " of William II., 
and each will give you a different portrait. 

Three eminent Frenchmen, whose names and works 
are generally appreciated — the late M. Massenet, 
M. Saint-Saens, and M. Leroux — lunched with the 
Emperor in 1907 and met him again at the table of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs on the following day. 
On the first occasion they were presented to the 
Sovereign by the Prince of Monaco, then very intimate 
with William. 

"The delicacy of the Emperor's features," said 
Massenet, "softens down their hardness. He has a 
look at once laughing and amiable. He spoke of 
music as if he loved it. The Emperor paid all three 
of us a thousand compliments." Like ourselves, the 
French were easily duped. 
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The Kaiser's temperament underwent considerable 
alteration very soon after his marriage. When he last 
visited England, in 191 1, it was seen that all traces 
of spirituality had vanished. His features had become 
coarse. Wrapped in his great military cloak, he leant 
back in the carriage, taking the cheers of the crowd 
with an indifference which may have been assumed. 
This ungracious attitude was only observable by those 
who were enabled, as I was, to view him de prfes, and 
it was passed over in silence by the newspapers. He 
was then still a popular figure. Few but those in the 
King's entourage knew the real Kaiser at that time ; 
but these estimated him at his proper worth, and were 
well aware of the actual relations which had existed 
between him and his uncle Edward. A large section 
of the public regarded him as the " preux Chevalier, 
sans peur et sans reproche," the Teutonic Bayard. 
Hence the amazement, and in some quarters the 
pained incredulity, with which my explanation of the 
real feelings of the Emperor towards the Kii^ was 
received in 191 2. 

The accuracy of tBe statements made by me was 
corroborated in September, 19 14, by the publication 
in Berlin of a pamphlet written by a lieutenant-colonel 
in the German reserve, Reinhold Wagner, entitled 
"King Edward VII. of England: The Greatest 
Criminal against Humanity in the Twentieth Century." 
This outrageous work could not have been issued 
without the knowledge, probably the express sanction, 
of the Kaiser, whose violent Anglophobism has been 
displayed in many of his utterances since the outbreak 
of the war, and culminated in the Devil-inspired crime 
of May 7th, 1915. 
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That Colonel Wagner faithfully reflects the German 
Emperor's long-concealed hostility to King Edward 
and to England is made obvious. 

''It was unquestionably King Edward who was 
responsible for this war," says Colonel Wagner. 
" Even as Heir-Apparent he brooded over plans to 
injure those who appeared to him dangerous to 
England. . . . The King was deeply annoyed that 
Germany should have developed a Colonial Empire.*' 

"The first of King Edward's efforts to embroil 
or isolate Germany" is noted, and recalls what 
Prince Buelow unwarrantably says in his re-issued 
" Imperial Germany " as to the King's " hemming-in ^ 
policy. But Colonel Wagner is more outspoken than 
the ex-Chancellor; for he speaks of the King "utilis- 
ing his journeys with this nefarious object in view." 

Having " secured the promise of a couple of Portu- 
guese divisions to strengthen a British landing corps," 
the King went from Lisbon to Rome, "in order to 
take the wind out of the sails of the German 
Emperor " ; then to Paris, " where the French readily 
fell into his net, even though they had not yet forgotten 
Fashoda." 

The Kaiser's views are obvious throughout the 
whole of Colonel Wagner's denimciations. The 
Emperor was bent upon securing King Alfonso for a 
German Princess, but the Spaniards, says Wagner, 
were "netted" by our Sovereign, who, as we in 
England are aware, arranged the marriage between his 
prot^g6 and Princess Henry of Battenberg's daughter; 
in this matter the young lady had also " a friend at 
court" in the person of the Empress Eugenie, her 
godmother. King Edward's intervention deeply 
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mortified the Emperor, and on this solitary point the 
pamphleteer is, on the whole, accurately informed. 
To add to the Kaiser's annoyance, King Edward had 
found an active ally in the very lady to whom 
his nephew had been assiduously paying court, follow- 
ing her from port to port until he finally captured her 
at Bergen. When the Captain of the " Thistle" told 
the Empress of the arrival of the importunate visitor 
and inquired if her Majesty would receive him, she 
replied, with much of her old esprit : " Well, we have 
given him the slip five times, so I suppose I must see 
him now ! " 

The Kaiser's spokesman tells dolefully — ^and, of 
course, inaccurately — of " King Edward's deep plans 
to entangle Norway, Sweden, and Denmark in the 
meshes of his net " ; but it was not until 1905 that " the 
pears were ready to be shaken from the tree." The 
ever-active King never left his guileless nephew alone ; 
he was always seeking to out-manoeuvre him. He was 
at the back of the " ambitious place-hunter, M. Del- 
cass^, and it was not the King's fault that Europe 
was not plunged in a sanguinary war " — ^wherein, pre- 
sumably, the pious Huns and their Over-Lord would 
have signalised themselves as they did in Belgium 
and France in 19 14. '* Still, the King took his revenge 
by inciting the Herreros to revolt, and it was his work 
that involved Germany in the long and costly war in 
South-West Africa." 

Nothing that Colonel Wagner can adduce to the 
detriment of the " Peacemaker " is omitted from this 
mendacious pamphlet. 

"The Anglo-Russian Entente," says the author, 
" was the direct and personal work of the King, and 
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in bringing about this rapprochement he continually 
had Germany in view as the ultimate enemy," which 
she has proved to be. "He did everything in his 
power to deceive Germany as to liis plans. It was a 
part of his plan of deception that he visited Berlin in 
1909 " (at, as is well known, the urgent request of his 
nephew) : 

Whoever has followed British policy since that time cannot wonder 
that the incendiary, Edward VII., rubbed his hands with glee at the 
end of his reign, when he saw that the work of years was being com- 
pleted and that the flames had b^un to ascend. It was his desire 
and aim that Germany's overseas trade should be destroyed, her navy 
annihilated, and her colonies taken from her. . . To satisfy his greed 
and his craving for power, and to gratify personal malice against his 
nephew on the German Throne, Edward VII. did not scruple to set 
the world in a blaze and let loose the furies of war. 

Colonel Wagner's pamphlet began to find imitators 
immediately after it appeared. One of the first was 
Dr. Wundt, Leipzig Professor of Philosophy, who 
assured an enthusiastic audience numbering 2,000 that 
"the war had long been planned by that conspiracy 
of bandits of the three Powers who had given them- 
selves the name of Entente Cordiale. King Edward, 
with his policy of hemming (in) Germany, was the 
originator, and Sir Edward Grey merely his testa- 
mentary executor. It was England who had fanned 
the flame of universal conflagration." The philosopher 
is evidently a Wagnerite d'outre en outre. 

If the editor of a paper like the " Vorwaerts," the 
organ of 6,000,000 German Socialists, asserts that 
there are people in Germany who regret the destruc- 
tion of Louvain, his journal will be suppressed " until 
further notice," as happened to the "Vorwaerts" at 
the end of September, 19 14. But if a Lieutenant- 
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Colonel like Herr Wagner is willing to be the inter- 
preter of his Emperor*s real feelings towards England 
and King Edward, and to flatter the Kaiser by writing 
a brochure describing that King as "the greatest 
criminal of the twentieth century/' he may naturally 
expect to receive the warm approval of his Sovereign. 
From the date of King Edward's accession, and 
probably for some time before that event, the Kaiser's 
jealousy of his uncle formed a topic of conversation 
among the better classes of Teutons, who were deluded 
into imagining that Edward VII. was envious of 
Germany, its Ruler, its political influence on the Con- 
tinent, and in particular its commerce. Thus was 
engendered the hostile feeling towards the King which 
finds open expression in Colonel Wagner's work. 
Proof of this contention is to be found in these ex- 
tracts from a letter, now in my possession, written 
less than two years ago by a German publisher of 
high repute, well known in England : 

ELing Edward, in spite of his near blood-relationship which 
connected him with Germany, has shown little sympathy with our 
country and towards our people, partly in order that his German 
descent should be lost sight of by his self-conscious countrymen. All 
through his life he worked in direct antagonism to Germany, and 
during his reign he intrigued against Germany in the whole of 
Europe. Thus it is not to be wondered at that our sympathy with 
him is very small, although we must always impartially recognise in 
him a great statesman. 

The writer of this letter is a typical representative 
of the higher commercial class in Germany, or I 
should not have troubled to reproduce his views of an 
English Sovereign whom the world generally regarded 
as one who secured the inestimable blessing of world- 
peace. Wholly unjust as are the sentiments expressed 
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respecting the King, the writer was only echoing what 
he had heard from more or less irresponsible indi- 
viduals of his acquaintance or read in the German 
newspapers, many of which, it is agreeable to remem- 
ber, paid high tributes to King Edward at the time 
of his Heath. That letter-writer and those who share 
his opinions would find it impossible to point to one 
single place on the map where the King had ^in- 
trigued " against Germany, or practised that mythical 
"hemming-in" policy with which he has been so 
naively charged by the Buelows, the discredited and 
unscrupulous Bernstorffs, Ballins, Wagners, and all 
the most influential German journals. 

In Novembei:, 1907, King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra entertained the Kaiser and the Kaiserin at 
Windsor. In the following year the King visited the 
Kaiser at Cronberg and the Austrian Emperor at 
Ischl; and in February, 1909, the King and Queen 
were the guests at Berlin of the German Sovereigns. 
The fatuous Wagner has not forgotten this event. 
The German Press, without exception, noted the en- 
thusiastic reception accorded to Edward VII., a fact 
conveniently overlooked by the author of the pamph- 
let, who writes : 

The king has arrived at the Brandenburg Gate^ and the Mayor and 
Councillors of Berlin are there to receive him. It is his entry to 
Berlin. Negligently the King lies back on his carriage cushions and 
looks down at the Burgomaster standing by his side. There is a 
mocking smile in the King's eyes as though he would say: "The 
poor people never see the devil, even when he has them by the 
collar." 

It was on that occasion that, after a State dinner, 
the King, while smoking a cigar, was seen to have 
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thrown his head back on the couch on which he was 
sitting, and to be gasping for breath. The collar of 
his uniform was too tight. The Queen unbuttoned 
the close-fitting tunic, and the King was himself 
again. 

That was the last meeting of his Majesty the King 
and the Emperor. The relations between the two 
countries were somewhat strained at the time, but 
there were no indications that, five years and a half 
later, the Kaiser would be the recipient of a declara- 
tion of war from England — an act which, as Mr. 
Asquith said in 19 14, was induced by the " infamous " 
proposals of the Emperor's own Ministers. It was 
another proof, as Burke declared in his " Reflections 
on the French Revolution," that "The lessons of 
history are useless," and that Napoleon I. had some 
justification for his assertion that "History is a lie 
which has been agreed upon." 

The actual attitude of the German Emperor towards 
King Edward was, as I have noted, brought before 
the public by me in 191 2. In view of Colonel Wag- 
ner's tissue of absurdities, some out of the numerous 
examples of that attitude which I then narrated in 
"King Edward in his True Colours" and "More 
about King Edward " * will bear re-telling. 

In reality the personal relations of King and Kaiser 
lapsed into comparative calm only when they were 
apart from one another. By means of letters it was 
always possible, by the form of the correspondence, 
to re-establish a passable modus vivendi. But even 
this passable harmony was repeatedly interrupted by 
the carrying backwards and forwards of messages 
^ London: Eveleigh Nash. 1912, 1913. 
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through which King Edward was invariably a passive 
sufferer. 

Another cause of friction was the everlasting tittle- 
tattle which went on in connection with the various 
visits of the Emperor to England. The unpleasant 
features of all this gossip promptly came to the know- 
ledge of the Prince of Wales (King Edward); they 
comprised criticisms of the hospitality of the Queen, 
and later of the King, couched in incredibly rude and 
offensive terms. On one occasion the Emperor arrived 
with a suite so numerous that Windsor Castle (the 
expenditure of which, for economical reasons, the 
King had been obliged to curtail) was unequal to the 
demands upon its lodging capacity, and consequently 
some of the Imperial retinue were sent to Frogmore. 
In letters sent by some of them to Germany complaints 
were made that the hospitality extended to them was 
not "good enough"; and this gossip did not fail to 
reach the King's ears. 

One of the habits of William II., which caused much 
trouble in the diplomatic world, not only here, but at 
foreign courts, was that of sending personages on 
confidential missions to the sovereigns of various 
countries on all manner of pretexts. In one of the 
later years of Queen Victoria's reign General von 

L was on his way to the Isle of Wight on such 

a mission to Her Majesty. A German gentleman, of 
high position, was at the same time proceeding to 
Osborne, in his private capacity, to see the Queen. 
He met the General on the steamer and casually asked 
him what dress he intended to wear at the Royal 
dinner that evening. " Uniform, of course," said the 
General. The gentleman ventured to suggest that 
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the Queen had a decided and well-known objection 
to her guests appearing in uniform at her Hinner-table 
when she was in comparative retirement at Osborne; 
and he asked the General if it was imperative that 
he should be so dressed. "Decidedly," replied 

General von L ; "the Emperor's orders were that 

I should wear uniform." Queen Victoria was visibly 
displeased at this disregard of her well-known wishes 
in this matter and, turning smilingly to a gentleman 
after dinner, expressed herself sotto voce to this effect, 
"I wonder if His Majesty's envoy thinks we are 
impressed by uniforms ? " 

Did our Princes and Princesses find the War Lord's 
society charming? There was a gainful scene at the 
Wartburg. In the presence of two of his uncles — ^the 
Duke of Connaught and the late Duke of Edinburgh 
— ^the Emperor burst into a volcano of censure, up- 
braiding them for England's lack of appreciation of 
Germany, and expressing so strongly his disgust with 
the conduct of England that the Duke of Connaught 
could not repress his tears. 

When, in August, 19 14, the German troops were 

leaving for the front, the Emperor addressed them 

in a speech which the papers were forbidden to print. 

The Petrograd correspondent of the " Morning Post " 

quoted from the Russian journals these passages as 

being approximately accurate : 

Remember that the German people are the chosen of God. On 
me, as German Emperor, the spirit of God has descended. I am His 
weapon, His sword, and His Vice-R^ent Woe to the disobedient, 
death to cowards and unbelievers ! 

The comment of the Russian Press was : 
The speech goes fiu* to prove that the German Emperor is suffering 
from the fiuniliar form of insanity known as mania gradosa. 
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Referring to some remarks by Sir Henry Morris 
in the " Morning Post," a correspondent, " X.,'* wrote 
in that paper : 

Sir Henry Monis is perfectly right The si^e of Magdeburg in 
the Thirty Years' War presents the only parallel to the atrocities 
committed by this devastating horde of Prussians at Louvain, Dinant, 
and elsewhere. ... Sir Henry Morris, as a physician, must believe 
in Satanic possession (they are well acquainted with it in Germany). 
Can anyone doubt that the German Emperor is not mad in the 
ordinary sense, but '* possessed"; that the Lutherans, through their 
guides and Professors, have deliberately denied and defied the Lord 
God Almighty; that ours is a Holy Cause, and that we are fighting a 
Holy War under the banner of Christ and against Satan? Can 
nothing make the average Englishman understand this ? 

Worthy people who have truly " the fear of God " 
always before them have not seldom been moved to 
tears when reading the "sermons" written by the 
Court Chaplain and preached by the Kaiser with 
Stigginsonian unctuousness to the crew of his yacht. 
One of the blasphemous homilies was founded upon 
the words of the Psalmist : *The Lord of Hosts is 
with us." There is a passage in it worth recalling at 
a time when our hearts are bleeding in sympathy with 
the victims of the German blood-lust in Belgium, 
France, and our own bombarded country, and mourn- 
ing for the thousands of precious lives savagely and 
treacherously destroyed on the seas and in our home 
waters. The Kaiser's words ran : 

When the passions of the flesh and blood are aroused, think of thy 
God! When the dark powers of selfishness, of anger, of triviality 
attempt to overcome thee — look up to Heaven! When thy heart 
wavers under presence of care, recall these truths : " God looks 
upon mel^ ''God will punish me!'' Have thoughts of God 
always before thee, and the arrows of the Evil One must for ever 
rebound. 
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The effect of hypocritical and frothy harangues 
such as these does not appear to have been particularly 
beneficial. 

Bismarck was right when he said that the five 
milliards — ^two hundred million pounds sterling — 
exacted from France in 1870-71 would "never do 
Germany any good/* Enormous wealth and con- 
tinuous prosperity have had disastrous results. Berlin 
has so retrograded morally under the twenty-seven 
years' rule of William II. as to provoke comparisons 
with the most vicious period of the Roman Empire. 

The increasing immorality of Berlin has been made 
known throughout the Empire by the Press. The 
well-known French publicist, M. J. Grand-Carteret, 
has also, not unnaturally, laboured assiduously with 
the patriotic motive of bringing the "War* Lord" into 
contempt and ridicule. Many of the cartoons in the 
volumes " Lui " and " Derrifere Lui " are, to British 
eyes, exceedingly broad, while others are frankly 
vulgar and indecent — drawbacks, from our point of 
view, which have not lessened their popularity, even 
in Germany, where, among the middle classes, the 
detestation of the Emperor, his militarism, and his 
arrogant, libidinous ofBcers is so widespread that the 
grosser the caricature the greater its welcome. 

In the third month of the war a gentleman who 
had been investigating the conditions of life in the 
German capital wrote, on his return to London, as 
follows : 

What is known as the " night life " of Berlin continues. For years 
past the fast element in Berlin has been one of its most notorious 
features. This accompaniment of the prosperity of the capital since 
the war of 1870 has struck with surprise many observers of German 
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life, accustomed to the idea of German simplicity and purity of 
monds, rendered classical by Tacitus, and exemplified by many 
representatives of German national life, in the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century, when Germany was rallying from the blows 
inflicted by Napoleon. All that n^ be said upon this head is that, 
as fiir as report can be accepted as evidence, vice is the only 
commodity which has become less expensive since the war began.^ 

The great name of Moltke was tarnished by one of 
his descendants, General Count Kuno Moltke, who is 
remembered as one of those intimate friends and com- 
panions of the Kaiser who were involved in the terrible 
accusations of immorality, brought against them by 
Herr Maximilian Harden in his very outspoken paper 
the"Zukunft" (the " Future '*), which amazed and 
disgusted the civilised world when they were made 
known in detail by the Press. Kuno Moltke was at 
the time not only a general, but Commander of Berlin, 
and those who, with him, were attacked by Harden 
(who had been a pT0t6g6 of Prince Bisntarck, and was, 
therefore, exceptionally well informed) were Prince 
Philip Eulenburg (once Ambassador at Vienna) and 
General Count William Hohenau. These three highly 
placed personages w^re the Kaiser's most cherished 
companions, and Harden publicly accused them of 
having systematically indulged in vices which are 
criminal offences. 

In Germany nothing else was talked about for 
months. Europe and America rang with the topic, 
distasteful as it was. What, it was asked» could 
Germany's boasted army be like when it was officered 
by such beings, unworthy of the name of men ? 

One of the trio of satyrs challenged the accuser to 
a duel. This was naturally declined. Kuno Moltke 

* "The Times," October 17, 19 14. 

C 
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prosecuted Harden for criminal libel (the two others 
remained quiescent). When the trial came on the 
publication of full reports of the evidence caused an 
unparalleled sensation. On October 29th, 1907, the 
Berlin court decided that the charges had been proved, 
and Herr Harden was acquitted. This was a grievous 
blow to the unhappy Kaiser, who ordered the Govern- 
ment to take the new proceedings against Harden 
which were next begun. This time the editor was 
found guilty of libelling another of the original trio 
— General Count Hohenau — ^and was sentenced to 
four months' imprisonment and ordered to pay the 
costs of the trial. Harden appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the Empire, which on May 24th, 1908, 
reversed the sentence, and the "Zukunft" gained 
popularity in every part of the empire. 

The sequel to the Harden case was a startling one. 
During the second trial evidence was produced 
incriminating Prince Philip Eulenburg which he 
swore was false. Hence a Governmental prosecution 
of the Prince on a charge of perjury, which could not 
be proceeded with " owing to his serious illness." The 
police, however, visited him at his palatial residence, 
Schloss Liebenburg (where the infamous "Round 
Table" gang amused themselves), dragged this 
former Ambassador to Austria from his bed, and con- 
veyed him to a hospital prison, although he had offered 
bail to the amount of £25,000 ! 

The proceedings against him were ultimately 
dropped, and thus the Kaiser was spared the further 
humiliation of seeing his dear old friend in the dock. 
To-day they are as intimate as ever ! 

The immense publicity given to these cases not 
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only made the Kaiser furious, but greatly diminished 
his prestige. Had not compulsory service been in 
force people would have been reluctant to allow their 
sons to enter an army in which even generals led 
indescribably evil lives. 

Fifteen years before these events the conditions of 
life at the Kaiser's Court had been revealed by the 
"anonymous letters scandal" (1892-4), when Prince 
Philip Eulenburg was Grand Master of the Court. 
The present Empress received one letter linking her 
husband's name with that of a well-known lady, and 
another concerning herself. 

The increasing immorality of Berlin has been made 
known throughout Germany by the illustrated satirical 
papers, and notably by " Simplicissimus " and " Klad- 
d^radatsch/' which have been thorns in the Emperor's 
side for years. But he shrank from ordering them to 
be prosecuted. The Berlin police are said to have 
on their books the names of 10,000 men of various 
classes known to be practising abnormal vices. Such 
is the statement made to me by a distinguished 
Englishman who is as well acquainted with Berlin as 
with London. 

Of the editor of the "Zukunft" that distinguished 
member of the Acad^mie Fran^aise, and formerly 
Foreign Minister, M. Gabriel Hanotaux, says : 

Maximilian Harden has undoubtedly the gift of expressing things 
in striking phrases. He has also the courage to speak openly what in 
his country people think in private. When the Court scandals 
reached their height, and a blush of shame was spreading over the 
face of pietist Germany, Harden alone raised his voice and uttered 
the dread verdict : " A new Sodom ! " The castle of cards of official 
responsibility collapsed at the first blow. Explanations had to be 
made to the public, widely- :ussed prosecutions spread information 

C 2 
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about, and the Chancellor, Von Buelow, had to expUin to the 
Reichstag why he had left it to the publicist Harden to take the 
initiative in this affidr. 

The Kaiser had an intimate friend in Herr Alfred 
Krupp, the head of the armament works at Essen, 
concerning whom and his alleged abominable prac- 
tices when spending his holidays in Sicily, on the 
island of Capri, terrible reports were published in 
the " Vorwaerts," which received them from some of 
the artisans employed at Krupp's. Proceedings for 
libel were begun against the "Vorwaerts," but were 
abandoned at the request of the Krupp family. The 
Italian and Austrian papers published reports of the 
doings of Alfred Krupp at Capri which can only be 
referred to here in passing. At the funeral of his 
friend Krupp the Kaiser delivered a vehement address 
denouncing the "calumniators," but his remarks fell 
upon deaf ears. The Kaiser was at the time in 
question, and is now, a large shareholder in the Krupp 
company. 

In "The Kaiser's War" Mr. Austin Harrison 
declares that, with the admiring assent of Germany, 
the Kaiser expressed his wish to make Berlin the 
gayest and most " vicious " city in Europe ; " to turn 
Berlin into a bawdy-house of cosmopolitan dissipa- 
tion was one of the avowed aims of the Kaiser." 
"Whether or not the Kaiser deliberately encouraged 
the abnormal sexual immorality which is at present an 
object of special attention to the Berlin Police, it is 
certain that his German personality, affectedly and 
theatrically exaggerated, over-stimulated the political, 
social, and personal vices of the Germans into the 
rank growth of ambitions whose obsession will only 
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be broken down and dismissed from their minds by 
some disciplinary calamity. . . . Like Faust, the 
Germans sold their souls to the Devil." * 

Berlin, thanks to Eulenburg, Hohenau, Moltke, anH 
Krupp, and their 10,000 fellow-culprits in the capital, 
was, and has often been since to this da^, likened to the 
Cities of the Plain, and not without reason. Yet it is 
the German people, and especially the wealth-sodden 
Berliners, who for these forty-five years have been 
held up for our example by many writers. To look 
back at all that has been put in print on this subject 
in London and our larger towns — ^notably Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmingham, and Liverpool — is to evoke feel- 
ings of nausea and disgust. To these unpatriotic 
would-be teachers Great Britain was a decadent 
country. " No good thing can come out of Nazareth," 
or the United Kingdom : such was their contention. 

Our institutions, our seats of learning, our army, 
our navy, our arts, sciences, and literature were all, 
in their eyes, as naught when compared with those of 
kultured Germany. It was invariably " Deutschland 
liber alles'* — Germany was at the top of everything 
in the wide world. And when the crowned and now 
for ever infamous despot deigned to come to these 
little Islands from Bozra, " travelling in the greatness 
of his strength," what garlands and wreaths were 
showered upon him ! What gaily-flagged streets he 
passed through on his triumphal way from Padding- 
ton to the City, there to be feted and "addressed" by 
the Aulic Councillors, and hailed as the greatest 
captain the world had known since old Moltke had 
passed into the limbo of forgetfulness ! Of course, he 
1 "Saturday Review," March 37, 1915. 
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was given the " free'dom of the City." What illusions, 
what delusions were ours ! And what an awakening 
in 1914-15! 

" Hoch lebe der Kaiser ! " " Long live the Em- 
peror ! " Our own infatuated citizens joined the 
Teutonic horde, the " alien enemies " of to-day, in the 
frenzied shouts of welcome which rent the air as the 
modern Caligula (so named by his own candid subject, 
Quidde, the courageous pamphleteer), bloated of 
countenance and arrogant of demeanour, rode past the 
cheering crowds. In no other capital of the world 
was he honoured as London honoured him when, time 
after time, he condescended to cross those Straits 
now sown with the Imperial murderer's mines. His 
worthy brother of the "mailed fist" was in London, 
his yacht was in the Solent, at the hour when William 
was assembling his Hunnish legions on the frontiers of 
little Belgium ! And four days later the curtain rose 
on the Tragedy ! 

It was the well-known French author, Jules Hoche, 
who first instituted an amusing comparison between the 
Emperor and Fr^goli, the " quick change " artist. " I 
will show," he says, " that the Fr^olisme of the Kaiser 
gives the key to the psychology, if not of the man, at 
least of the Emperor." The monarchical ideal of the 
Kaiser lays him open to the charge of " Fr^golisme." 
The imagination of the people must be struck — that is 
evidently one of his principles ; and there is something 
in it. King Edward quickened oiir imagination, but 
involuntarily, not, like his nephew, with intention. 
When Farmer Fuchs, in the presence of several 
German sportsmen officers who had trampled down 
his crops, made a furious verbal outburst against the 
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Kaiser, the latter said : " That man has insulte'd the 
Emperor, the anointed of the Lord ! Whoever insults 
a crowned head is ten times worse than a murderer ! " 
In " Kladderadatsch " I found, in one issue, two 
striking poems. A stanza in one of them ran : 

Take care ! The ravens are again croaking hoarsely (heiser). 
They warn thee ! Turn back, tum back, Herr Kaiser 1 

The idea is taken from the legend of Barbarossa 
sitting on the mountain. It could not have been ex- 
pected that the Emperor would take the warning, 
which, however, as we have now seen, was prophetic 

The other poem had for its subject the degradation 
of the German people as shown by their effusive 
greeting of the Emperor when he appears on his 
charger in various towns. The poet's " argument " is 
that while in former days Sovereigns threw money 
among the crowds, they now distribute titles and 
decorations, and induce people to degrade themselves 
by seeking to get a share of these baubles. The poet 
asks : ^^ Can we wonder that the man on horseback 
thinks himself a god when he sees degraded crowds 
grovelling before him.*^" This from German papers! 

The famous Socialist Bebel well said of the Kaiser : 
" Eitel ! Eitel ! Nichts ist in ihm als Eitelkeit ! "^ 

No English Monarch could have survived the severe 
criticism and the bitter ridicule which have been for 
many years lavished on the German Emperor by his 
own subjects. Mention is now and again made 
in our journals of Professor Quidde's pamphlet, 
"Caligula: a Study in Roman-Cssarian Madness," 
but probably it has been little read in England except 

* " Vanity ! Vanity ! There's nothing in him but vanity 1 " 
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by those alien gentlemen who in August and Sep- 
tember, I9I4> were so busy advertising their new 
nomenclature in the " Times.'* Although the Kaiser 
is not mentioned by name in it, it is so close a com- 
parison of William II. with Caligula as to make one 
cease to wonder at its phenomenal success. For this 
little brown paper-covered pamphlet of only eighteen 
pages the gifted Professor received £3,000, a larger 
sum than the famous Mommsen and Treitschke ob- 
tained for their combined works in ten years! But 
even more surprising is the fact that the Kaiser should 
now have developed all the sanguinary instincts of the 
veritable Emperor whose pious wish was : " Would 
that the Roman people had but one neck, that I might 
cut it off at a blow ! " 
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CHAPTER II 

IN THREE MONTHS THREE KAISERS ! 

From the last week in July, 1870, until November, 
1870,1 was with the German forces in France, asdetailed 
in another chapter, and during the whole of August 
I followed in the footsteps of the King of Prussia, 
who was proclaimed German Emperor by his so-called 
vassal Sovereigns at Versailles in January, 1871. I 
was often by the side of the King, then seventy-four, 
when he walked through the crowded streets of Saar- 
briicken, Bar-le-Duc, Pont-^-Mousson, Commercy, and 
Clermont-en-Argonne (the scene of much severe fight- 
ing in 19 1 4-1 5) in the days preceding the French 
disaster at Sedan on September ist. 

The King's tall, straight figure, smiling, bronzed 
face, and simple manner will never be effaced from 
my memory. He strolled through the streets of the 
towns through which he passed, as might be said, en 
route to Sedan, accompanied by sometimes only one 
officer of his staff, never imagining, or so I fancied, 
that he might be struck down by some wildly patriotic 
Frenchman with pistol or knife. At Clermont, one 
August day, I stood by his side when he made a little 
speech to the Bavarian regiments then on the march 
through those parts. An officer near me, rightly think- 
ing that I had failed to grasp the full meaning of the 

as 
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Sovereign's words, spoken in a strangely low tone, as 
he might have uttered them to a few friends in an 
informal talk, dictated them to me in excellent 
English, so that I was enabled to send to my paper 
an "exclusive" report of the King's address to his 
troops — no other correspondents being present at the 
time with the exception of my companion and valued 
friend, Victor Silberer, who represented a Vienna 
journal, and so did not compete with me. (After more 
than forty years* silence as of the grave between us 
I heard that Herr Silberer was staying at the Grand 
Hotel in Paris in 19 13, and thereafter we were in 
active correspondence until the outbreak of the war 
in August. Now we are prevented from exchanging 
letters. Technically we two are "enemies," but I 
hope we really remain friends. I read in the " Daily 
Mail" in 19 14 that Silberer had just given £25o,cxx> 
to Vienna charities, but of this generous act he made 
no mention in his letters to me.) 

Another charming trait of King William. I 
dogged his footsteps as he rambled about Clermont 
in the pouring rain. As he passed them, officers stood 
at attention — ^with their hands to their helmets or caps, 
and heels clinked. This was not to the old man's 
liking, and he smilingly knocked down their hands. 
I fancied him saying: "None of this ceremony in 
war-time, gentlemen, if you please." When I got 
back to London, some three months later, I found that 
the papers had been, and were, making fine sport of 
King William, ridiculing him for his letters to his wife 
written after victories, and so on. But let me say 
emphatically that there were no Huns among the 
German troops in 1870-71. I know it because I lived 
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in their midst for months and kept my eyes wide 
open. 

Well, the next time I saw the old King, the first of 
the three Kaisers I remember, it was on the field of 
Sedan, on rising ground not far from "our** battery. 
The King and all those with him were well within 
the range of the French artillerists and infantry, 
although they did not constantly advance as we did 
(I mean Richter's battery, from which I never strayed, 
feeling, I daresay, that there was comparative safety 
in numbers). The King had had his "baptism of 
fire *' in the war with Austria in " six-and-sixty," as I 
found the Germans called 1866. He was what we 
term " a good pluck'd 'un*' — ^so was his son. 

I had been in the battle of Beaumont, two days 
before the great event at Sedan, and later I heard 
that on August 31st (the day previous to the crushing 
defeat of the French forces and their surrender, to- 
gether with that of Napoleon III. in person) the King 
and Bismarck had driven from Buzancy to inspect the 
Beaumont battlefield. If I remember aright, the only 
great battle witnessed by the King was that of Sedan, 
and I noticed that on that occasion he remained until 
the " cease firing '' was ordered in both armies. King 
William lived the simple soldier's life throughout the 
campaign. Sometimes he had good lodgings, some- 
times very uncomfortable ones. 

After the fighting at Rezonville the King, Moltke, 
and Bismarck slept on a heap of straw in a cottage on 
the battlefield. In the room was a small camp bed; 
the King refused it, and had it sent off for the use of 
the wounded. At Grand Fr€ four days before the 
battle of Sedan, he was " put up" by an apothecary. 
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The Monarch throughout his long life offered the 
greatest imaginable contrast to his grandson. Probably 
it is forgotten that there was a time, before he succeeded 
to the throne, when William I. was a refugee in 
London. 

Of equal simplicity was the King's son, the Crown 
Prince Frederick, recollections of whom, and of his 
wife, are given elsewhere. During the campaign of 
1870 I saw less of the Crown Prince than of his father, 
but I remember that his praises were loudly sung by 
the troops I was with so long. No beat of drum 
accompanied his movements. He was " unser Fritz " 
to all. I fancy only one man found him rather a hard 
nut to crack — Bismarck. Yet the statesman has 
asserted that he and the Prince got on well together. 
The second of these three Kaisers was found by some 
of our own people, when he visited England from 
time to time, less often than his son, rather reserved, 
but generally genial when he was among kindred 
spirits. When he was last among us, at the celebration 
of his mother-in-law's Jubilee in 1887, I noticed the 
slight change which had come over him. Only two 
months before his arrival in London on that occasion 
I had read, at Cannes, very alarming reports of his 
condition; but he did not give me the impression of 
one upon whom Death was laying his hand. He had, 
however, only another year to live. 

I have given much attention to the third of the 
Kaisers, William II. In this volume I have endea- 
voured to portray his characteristics from my own 
observation and the accounts given of him by oUiers — 
some of them Frenchmen like M. Saint-Saens, M. 
Menier, and the late M. Massenet. They all came 
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under the Kaiser's spell, but Saint-Saens, since the 
outbreak of the war, has made it clear that he has 
not a good word to say of the man of whom a few 
years ago he wrote in rapturous terms. Sarah Bern- 
hardt refused to appear before William II. and, only 
a few weeks before the operation was performed upon 
her, let it be known that she had written, for America, 
denunciatory articles upon the German Emperor and 
his fellow-criminal, the Emperor Francis Joseph. For 
so writing she received anonymous letters threatening 
her with death. 

Of the Franco-German situation as I viewed it at 
the date of the Emperor Frederick's death, I wrote 
on June 21st, 1888: 

In three short months the German nation has had three Emperors 
— a circumstance miparalleied in modern or ancient history; three 
rulers, and each as different from the others as noontide and night. 
The nonagenarian William the First, while sanctioning all that his 
Chancellor did--even figuratively to patting him on the back for his 
ghastly ^'saigner k blanc " speech in the Reichstag — ^yet had a mind 
of his own, and recoiled from the risks attending another embroil- 
ment with the hereditary foe. The Emperor Frederick, whose 
lovable memory is being eulogised even by enemies of the Father- 
land, was a Bayard whose humanity was so profound as to have 
provoked the ridicule of the Man of Blood and Iron and his 
followers. Had the gentle Kaiser lived France and Germany might 
even have been reconciled; but now all is changed, and no one 
win ever feel surprised at news of some fresh insult to the Republic 
— some galling order which will have the effect of arousing the 
slumbering patriotism of the French and driving them to a desperate 
attempt to avenge the disasters of Eighteen Hundred and Seventy. 

One Thousand Eight Hundred and Seventy I It is but seventeen 
years ago, yet, for all that is remembered by millions of thinking 
beings, **Vsam6e terrible" might be a century or two old. Be 
remembered it well, however — that tender-hearted giant over whose 
grave the cannon thundered the day before yesterday as he had 
often heard it thunder in the memorable year '70 at Worth, and 
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Weissenberg, and Gravdotte, and Sedai). Perhaps no one more 
appreciated the blessings of Peace than Kaiser Frederick, who had 
seen so much of the horrors ci War. Had he lived, as until a year 
back there was every reason to believe and hope that he would have 
lived, to a ripe old age, there would have been little or no danger of 
a recrudescence of those terrible times which Victor Hugo has put 
on record in deathless verse. Bismarck is strong, but Kaiser 
Frederick was stronger, and, but for the lamentable disaster which 
the ravages of that dire disease has brought about, the war party 
at Berlin would have had no existence. Under the new regime, 
however, he would be a rash man who would venture to hazard 
a guess as to what a day may bring forth. Kaiser Frederick was a 
German first and a soldier afterwards. Kaiser William the Second is 
a soldier first and then a German. Herein lies all the difference. 
The young Emperor's policy will be Bismarck's policy; and what 
that is cannot all read as plainly as the alphabet ? 

It is remarkable that at the moment the French papers are just as 
pacifically inclined as they were bellicose a month ago : but, indeed, 
ever since the Emperor Frederick succeeded to the throne France 
and the French have been on the best possible behaviour. Although 
the events of 1870 have pretty well faded out of the memories of all 
but those who have some special reason for recollecting them, they 
are as well remembered by millions in France and Germany as if they 
had happened but yesterday. Scores of thousands of the men and 
women of both countries were children when the French crossed the 
frontier at Saarbriicken and the helmeted legions of Prussia, and 
Saxony, and Bavaria marched into fair France ; but the blare of the 
trumpet, and the roll of the drum, and the merry music of the bands 
still ring in their ears. And that other music — the hoarse, prolonged 
roar of the cannon, the scream of the mitrailleuse, the sharp rattle of 
the volleys from ziintnadelgewehi and chassepdt : who that has once 
heard it can ever forget it? The peasants and the townsfolk, too, 
who, with bleeding hearts and downcast gaze, stood at their doors 
while the conquering armies marched past on their way to the 
stricken, famished capital — have they forgotten " Tann^ terrible ** ? 
Hardly. Neither have the new Kaiser's subjects forgotten the days 
when, with colours fljring and the bands playii^ their conquering 
husbands and sons — ''all that was left of them" — ^marched in 
triumph back to the Fatherland. The sobs of the women and 
children as the battalions marched by without the fiEimiliar faces may 
yet be heard, although the women are now white-headed and the 
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children men and matrons. The blow fell with equal heaviness on 
both France and C^ermany. More than once since peace was signed 
at Versailles there have been indications of another outbreak. The 
hearts of millions beat with fervent gratitude when the poor stricken 
Kaiser ascended the throne of his patriarchal father ; but now hope is 
once more turned to fear. To-day militarism is in the ascendant ; and 
the nations are banning to ask, *' Are the war<louds again gather- 
ing? Are the dogs of war again straining in the leash?'' There 
is unhappily too much reason for these forebodings — for dread lest 
another sanguinary era be dawning : but *' Absit omen ! " 
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CHAPTER III 

THE KAISER OF THE CARICATURISTS 

Only two years after his accession the Kaiser was 
"Punch's" "William the Irrepressible," a Tenniel 
cartoon, depicting Bismarck's " young man " saying to 
the Emperor Francis Joseph : " Cousin Austria, put 
on a uniform and come and play at soldiers." This 
was on September 6th^ 1890. It was not until August, 
19 14, that the head of the Hapsburgs responded to the 
appeal. 

To describe the Kaiser's physiognomy in conversa- 
tion is easy; but all who have attempted to sketch it 
adequately with the pen have admitted the difficulty 
of the task, and found that his expressive, essentially 
mobile, features assume a different aspect with his 
varying costumes and varying styles of brushing his 
hair and arranging his moustache. Between the Em- 
peror in uniform and the Emperor in civilian dress 
there is all the difference. It is seldom, however, that 
he is out of uniform. If he appears at the Yacht Club 
in our regulation evening black, he wears a dinner 
jacket, not a swallow-tail coat. In his hunting garb, 
his hands in his blue-fox-coloured muff(!) — ^his most 
popular portrait — ^he differs vastly from the Emperor 
in his general's uniform, as a white cuirassier, a hussar, 
an uhlan, a dragoon, or an admiral. In his yachting 
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clothes or in those of a gentleman jockey (in which he 
has not been seen of late years), he is again quite 
another man, with a total change of facial expression. 
The flat cap does not suit him ; when he wears a tall 
silk hat (in which he has seldom been seen) he looks 
what schoolboys call a "guy/* In England he has 
sometimes worn a silk " topper," but only for a couple 
of hours or so, and he appeared to be very ill at ease 
imtil he had changed it for a soft felt hat, green or 
grey — generally a "Homburg," which King Edwarjd 
introduced in this country. 

The Kaiser was made for decorative purposes, for 
outward pomp, for bright-hued garments, for the 
classic Roman, or Greek, or, better, the Hunnish 
casque, surmounted by the Imperial eagle. So we 
have not one Kaiser, of a definitive type, but several 
Kaisers, all entirely differing the one from the other. 
Hence the caricaturist's difficulty in producing him as 
he actually is. His figure and his attitudes recall the 
Prince-Electors of the seventeenth century. In his 
"state" portraits he suggests Rigaud's celebrated 
portrait of Louis XIV., although that King is shown 
in knee breeches and stockings, not in those high 
cuirassier boots so dear to the Kaiser. But Louis was 
merely a King — ^William is, or was, " the " Emperor. 
When he ascended the throne in 1888 his expression 
was mild, almost benevolent; but with the years it 
became grave, imperious, and sometimes sombre. We 
in London were the first to see him, to study, engrave, 
photograph, and caricature him. Our artists "took" 
him, sketched him as he passed, as Schadow sketched 
Napoleon entering Berlin as a conqueror of Prussia. 

We English, then, saw the Kaiser physically and 
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morally. We saw the new idol, who was to dethrone 
the old gods — Garibaldi, the Shah, " Bobs," Wolseley, 
Stanley, and a score of others. The Kaiser, we said, 
was the greatest man of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. "Our people," remarked a leading paper 
in July, 1 89 1, "have found another idol, who, in turn, 
will take his place in the limelight." It was true ; but 
we can hardly realise it twenty-four years after. Our 
cherished illusion was rudely dispelled in the first 
days of August, 19 14. We then saw how easily, as a 
nation, we are (or shall I say were ?) duped, and recog- 
nised the truth of Carlyle's saying : " Gullible, by fit 
apparatus, all publics are, and gulled with most sur- 
prising profit." 

The Kaiser's upturned moustache as we have long 
known it first came into being over twenty years ago ; 
its deviser was Herr Habi (not " Haby," as he has 
been often erroneously described), the Emperor's 
barber, whose correct title is " Court Hairdresser ! " 
I have his own authority (conveyed to me by the editor 
of the "Deutsche Allgemeine Friseur-Zeitung " — 
the "German Universal Hairdressers' Gazette") for 
saying that during twenty-two years he had been the 
only Court hairdresser who had attended to his 
Majesty's requirements. He is also in attendance on 
his Imperial "client" when the Emperor travels in, 
or out of, his own country. When Habi is exercising 
his functions on the Imperial face or head, the 
Emperor never utters a word, while the coiffeur is 
equally silent — the result, probably, of "moving in 
high Court circles." My ingrained Chauvinism shall 
not prevent me from saying that I have found the 
better class of foreign barbers exceedingly well versed 
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in matters outside the "profession," and notably in 
political affairs, in which they seemingly took the 
keenest interest. Before the war they followed the 
discussions in the English and foreign papers very 
closely, and formed and expressed opinions with an 
intelligence which was highly creditable. To bore 
customers with racing "tips" never entered their 
heads ; while I never found them lacking in a courtesy 
which seems to come natural to them. Some, I know, 
were omnivorous readers of English books, particu- 
larly those relating to historical events. 

A paragraph referring to the Emperor*s moustache 
appeared in a London paper in 19 12 and was corrected 
by Mr. A. H. Kutmeyer, 12, Old Quebec Street, as 
follows : 

Your Berlin reporter is, indeed, very ignorant on the matter as 
how to procure the upward twist of the moustache. Let me inform 
you that all what is needed is a moustache bandage (Bartbinde), and 
in two minutes the fiunous twist is there. 

The habit of wearing the moustache in this &shion will never dis- 
appear, if it is only for the reason that it is more hygienic. English- 
men, if they possess such a thing as a moustache, are in the habit of 
having some of it in every meal, besides carrying some of the food 
about in the hairs of the moustache, and you will agree with me that 
it is not a pleasant sight All this is avoided by the upward twist 

No man paid to Mr. Habi seven marks for fixing his moustache, 
not even the Emperor. I was in his place very often and attended 
by Habi personally for the very modest charge of fourpence. 

Should you like a demonstration, or if you have a gentleman on 
your staff who possesses such a thing as a moustache, I will teach 
him to do it in five minutes — that is, if he cares to imitate such an 
august personage as the German Emperor. 

Our artists, in their caricatures, seemed to have 
foreseen the famous moustache, which, originally un- 
decided in character (it had been for a while combed 

D 2 
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like a fan !), soon came to mean the whole man. There 
was a caricature in " Moonshine '' (1898) entitled " The 
Universal German," showing the Emperor on his 
knees, an apron over his British admiral's uniform, 
with a miniature ironclad before him, and explaining 
its construction. The picture had its origin in a daily 
paper's statement that " the Emperor had astonished 
his hearers " (apparently when he had addressed some 
gathering or other) "by his profound knowledge of 
all the details of naval construction." Under the 
drawing were the words: "William the Wonderful: 
Wait until I have finished this ironclad, and I will 
come and help you." Such was our simplicity only 
seventeen years ago, and it has taken a sanguinary war 
to bring us round to another opinion. 

Here are "Fun" (July 8th, 1891) with its portrait 
of " The Greatest Man of the Century; or, the Modern 
Gulliver"; the "Pall Mall Budget" (a week later) 
revealing the Kaiser dancing a hornpipe in a 
"common" sailor's uniform, riding at full tilt, in- 
specting (with giant strides) troops, galloping on a 
charger, taking an afternoon stroll in civilian dress, 
listening critically to a concert, and " off to Scotland " 
in the garb of old Gaul : " With our compliments to 
the quick-change artist"; and "Pick-Me-Up" (1891), 
with " Great Men and their Hobbies," the Emperor, 
at the back of whose head is a figure of himself in full 
canonicals as a preacher. It was at this period that 
the moustache began to be ferociously turned up. 
Starr Wood brings his Majesty into the "Critic" 
among "Our Great Men : Germany"; "great," always 

great. 

Caran d'Ache, the Russian, not, as is generally sup- 
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posed the French, artist, gave the readers of the Paris 
"Journal*' (1895) ^^S^^ portraits of the Emperor, in 
various uniforms, making speeches, in each of which 
he used the words " peace '' and " my unforgettable 
grandfather " in all eighty-two times ! In one of these 
addresses he declared that his grandsire was the only 
Monarch who turned grey when he was getting old ! 
In " Triboulet " (1892), a Paris paper started to support 
the cause of the Orleanists, now represented by the 
Due d'Orl^ans, brother of the Portuguese ex-Queen 
Am^Iie, we had the Kaiser as " St. William, Arch- 
angel." In 1902 Caran d'Ache gave in the " Figaro" 
the Emperor in a short jacket and a footballer's cap, 
smoking a huge briar pipe : this garb was said to have 
been donned to impress a rich American with the 
Kaiser's simplicity and geniality ! Roubille's " Before 
the Performance" ("Le Cri de Paris," 1899) showed 
the Emperor in front of a large mirror rehearsing the 
speech which he was about to deliver. In " Have you 
seen me as the Imperial animal trainer?" in "Le 
Canard Sauvage" (1903), Roubille drew his Majesty 
teaching a bird how to carry a rifle. 

The first French caricature published of William II. 
as Emperor was by J. Blass, a gifted artist, who drew 
regularly for the Monarchical weekly paper, the 
"Triboulet." The date was July 22nd, 1888, a few 
weeks after the Emperor Frederick's death. The 
Kaiser, as the God of War, is on a rocking-horse ; his 
helmet has fallen off, and he is brandishing his sword. 
Bismarck, in a dressing gown, with a long German 
pipe in his mouth, says: "Don't excite yourself so 
much, my gallant Mars. When I have put my foot 
on the Gallic cock" [seen on the floor] "and made 
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it scream you can march, and it will not be a cardboard 
cock that you will have to face/' 

TennieFs cartoon, "A Triple Alliance," in 
" Punch," on July nth, 1891, was remarkable if only 
for the words credited to the Prince of Wales, more 
especially when we recall the antipathy of the late King 
to his insolent nephew. The figures are those of the 
Prince, the Kaiser, and Mr. Punch, each with a wine- 
glass in his hand. The sub-title of the cartoon is: 
" The Prince of Wales joins with the whole world in 
drinking the health of the Kaiser " ; and these supposi- 
titious words are unfortunately put into the mouth of 
the then Heir- Apparent : *' Palsambleu ! I do not 
know a braver gentleman, a more active and valiant 
young man, more fearless, more generous, or more 
capable of- honouring the century by noble deeds." 
(It may be explained that " Palsambleu," so unfamiliar 
to English eyes, means simply " zounds," " forsooth," 
and that it was an oath peculiar to Louis XI. It is 
derived from " par la sambleu ! ") The Kaiser's 
manners had improved since 1889, and this had in- 
fluenced our caricaturists, as "A Triple Alliance" 
indicates. He had charmed the English by his fine 
presence, his commanding appearance. Our disil- 
lusionment came only in 19 14. 

"Au revoir, Grandmama," was another Tenniel 
picture in the following week (July i8th, 1891). The 
Queen, looking uncommonly youthful, is in her pony 
carriage, shaking hands with the grandson whom she 
idolised to the last. 

"The animal trainer's record" (in the Brussels 
" Sifflet," 1905) portrays the Emperor William amidst 
the performing dogs trained by him. " I have taught 
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them all," he says, " even this most troublesome one " 
(indicating a dog dressed as John Bull). 

In the "Wiener Caricaturen" (Vienna, July, 1905) 
the Kaiser and the present Tsar are on a yacht. The 
latter is mentally perturbed owing to the disastrous 
war with Japan, then drawing to a close, and also very 
seasick. The Kaiser bids him cheer up and not throw 
to the fishes all the tripe which he has been eating. 

An Amsterdam picture (1905) represents the late 
M. Jaurfes, the French Socialist leader, who was 
assassinated in 19 14, addressing the Kaiser and Prince 
Buelow (then Chancellor): "It is not necessary that 
I should visit you when you have done, and are doing, 
so much to popularise the cause of Socialism." (The 
German Socialists were accustomed to say that every 
speech made by the Emperor was worth 100,000 
recruits to their cause. Since the outbreak of the 
war, however, there have been serious divisions in the 
Teutonic Socialistic ranks, and some of their leaders 
have written and spoken strongly in favour of the 
Kaiser.) 

"The sacrifice of Delcass^" (in the Turin "Pas- 
quino," 1905) represented Marianne (typifying France) 
with the head of the former French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs on a charger as a wedding present to 
the Crown Prince. The Kaiser, in Moroccan costume, 
turns away from the gift frowningly. (M. Delcass^'s 
resignation had been successfully demanded by the 
German Government as the alternative to a declara- 
tion of war over the Morocco dispute between the 
two countries. France was not then prepared, and 
dreaded a war with Germany.) 

In October, 1893, the Kaiser was endeavouring to 
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make friends with the deposed Bismarck, as depicted 
in a " Punch " cartoon entitled " Alexander and Dio- 
genes *' (William II. and the former Chancellor). 
The Kaiser, to Bismarck, who is seen in a large 
barrel : " Can I do anything for you ? Would you like 
a castle ? Or anything else ? " Bismarck-Diogenes : 
" Leave me my tub. That is all I ask of you.*' 

The Kaiser visited the Tsar at St. Petersburg in 
1897. In a picture by Caran d'Ache William II. is 
seen, wineglass in hand, toasting the Russian Em- 
peror, and concluding with these words, so instructive 
in 191 5 : "I swear — and I know that all my people 
agree with me — ^that with all my strength I will help 
your Majesty to carry out your great work of preserving 
the world's peace, and that I will energetically oppose 
all who disturb or break that peace." "Perfidious 
Albion,'' between the lion and the unicorn, is hastening 
afFrightedly from the scene, saying to her bodyguard : 
" Children, he is speaking about us ! " 

A pendant to the above appeared in the Brussels 
"Reforme" (August, 1897). William and his Chan- 
cellor are at the railway station, and see workmen 
already taking down the street decorations. The 
Kaiser : " Then, it has been nothing but the perform- 
ance of a comedy? " The Chancellor : " No, sire — ^a 
rehearsal." 

In 1900, h propos of the war with China, the Em- 
peror, addressing his departing troops, said : " Give 
no quarter! Open the road to civilisation once for 
all I " Hermann-Paul's cartoon, in the " Cri de 
Paris," shows the humane Kaiser holding up the bleed- 
ing heads of three decapitated Chinese. The cari- 
caturists of other countries followed suit with " The 
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Butcher of China," who had recently adjured his 
brother Henry to enter upon the campaign with a 
"mailed fist." 

To Field-Marshal Count von Waldersee the Kaiser 
had said : '^ I give you the command of the united 
forces of civilisation. You are a true German. Re- 
member the words of your Emperor [quoted above] ! 
Go! And get to China before it is all over ! " This 
was the subject of one of the late Linley Sambourne's 
spirited cartoons in "Punch" (August 22nd, 1900). 
The same journal followed this with another picture 
(October loth), also by Samboume— r" The East and 
the West" — showing the Emperor of China on his 
knees to the Kaiser, and saying : " I will make all the 
reparation which Heaven demands." The Kaiser: 
"And will you make all the reparation that / de- 
mand—/?" 

In 1902, just a year after Queen Victoria's death, 
Caran d'Ache drew for the " Figaro " a cartoon of the 
Kaiser watching a little ragamuffin tarring John BulFs 
face, and saying to the young artist : " Never, never 
shall the English reign in Germany." At that time 
the German " comic " and other papers were repeating 
their former attacks upon the British Empire. 

A cartoon in the Geneva "Carillon" (1898) depicts 
the then Sultan Abdul Hamid, who in 19 15 is still a 
close prisoner, grasping the Kaiser's hand and saying 
to him: "You are very kind, my little cousin; but, 
tell me. Majesty, does your Christ allow you to fight 
for Mahomet?" The Kaiser, with a huge sabre in 
his hand : " My God is my sword ! " 

Willette's caricatures of the Kaiser in the " Courrier 
Fran^ais" generally depicted the Emperor with 
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Queen Victoria or the Prince of Wales; there were 
allusions to England in one form or other. Thus, 
when the future King Edward visited Paris, the artist 
portrayed the Kaiser dictating to the French Am- 
bassador : " Say that I will come to Paris when I find 
that there are no more English visitors there/' A 
Willette drawing in July, 1891, represented the Kaiser 
coming to England to see the "sisters of Alsace,*' 
Ireland and Scotland (bdth nudities), with a smiling, 
very ugly Queen holding them in front of her. It was 
this French artist who drew for one of the Paris 
satirical journals the outrageous picture of Queen 
Victoria in an attitude which I refrain from describing. 
The Due d'Orl^ans, son of the Comtesse and the late 
Comte de Paris, wrote to Willette congratulating him 
upon his work, with the result that the Prince of 
Wales and other members of the Royal Family 
"dropped" the Orleans Prince for a time, but ulti- 
mately accepted his humble apology for his indis- 
cretion. Had this Pretender to the French Throne 
been a member of any London club he would have 
been expelled with ignominy, or, as we say colloquially, 
" kicked out." As recently as October, 19 14, he called 
upon the King at Buckingham Palace and begged to 
be permitted to join our forces either in France or in 
any other part of the world ! His request was not 
granted. He had met with a similar refusal when, shortly 
before, he volunteered to serve in the French army. 
The Due d'Orleans and the members of the Royalist 
Party in France have been conspiring against the 
Republic for years with the object of placing him on 
the throne, a fact which alone would bar him from 
serving in the army of our Allies. 
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THE LADY WHO " RAN " THE KAISER 

There was a time, at the Begmning of his reign, 
when the Kaiser was influenced in his rule by a person, 
whose will-power was as strong as his own — ^perhaps 
even stronger. That person was a woman, the 
Countess of Waldersee. As William I. ruled by the 
help of the Hermit of Varzin, the " Man of Blood 
and Iron "; as the Emperor Frederick's right hand was 
the Kaiserin Victoria; so William H. received* many 
a hint upon the way to rule Germany from the fair 
Countess. 

This American lady (she was the daughter of Mr. 
David Lee, a New York banker) was morganatically 
married, in the year 1864, to Prince Frederick of 
Schleswig-Holstein, brother of our Prince Christian, 
and consequently, like the latter, an uncle of the 
present German Empress. Her Imperial Majesty's 
father was Duke Frederick of Holstein, who was dis- 
possessed of his crown by the King of Prussia in the 
brusque fashion which characterised Prussia's treat- 
ment of the blind King of Hanover, father of Queen 
Alexandra's brother-in-law, the Duke of Cumberland, 
now (19 1 5) no longer a Knight of the Order of the 
Garter. There was, therefore, a kind of poetical justice 
in the marriage of Duke Frederick's daughter with the 

Prince who became Emperor in 1888, although one 
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wonders how Bismarck, then all powerful, could ever 
have been persuaded to sanction the alliance of the 
Kaiser with a girl who was not only portionless, but 
counted for nil as regards influence and position. There 
is no gainsaying the fact that the present Kaiser and 
Kaiserin were not, as Crown Prince and Princess, as 
generally popular at the Berlin Court as they might 
have been. The Emperor Frederick and the Empress 
Victoria, King George's aunt, did not consider Prince 
Bismarck as the one and only saviour of Germany, 
although, perhaps, they did not belong to the anti- 
Bismarckian section of the Court. On the other 
hand, the Countess of Waldersee was ever one of the 
most strenuous supporters of Bismarck's policy, and 
her salon was the rendezvous, for many years, of all 
true believers in that cult. Her husband. Prince 
Frederick, whom the Emperor of Austria created 
Prince von Noer, died of apoplexy in 1865, six months 
after their union, and in 1874 she married Graf von 
Waldersee, a member of an old Prussian family, a 
great favourite of William I., a fervent admirer of 
Bismarck, and an intimate friend of Moltke. Von 
Waldersee's head happened to have been screwed on 
in the right way, so he was given an important rSle in 
the great war drama of 1870, and he played his part 
so ably and successfully that, when Moltke found 
himself in need of a capable assistant, he chose the 
lucky Count. And Von Waldersee, somewhat, 
perhaps, to his surprise, became at a coup Quarter- 
master-General of the Empire! 

With the present Kaiser's marriage, in 1881, the 
Von Waldersees' power and influence gradually in- 
creased. Unquestionably the young lady who, ty the 
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death of the consort of our beloved, grossly treated 
Princess Royal, was changed, in fairy-story fashion, 
into an Empress was fortunate in having such a friend 
at Court as the fair Countess her " aunt," nee Lee ; 
for, under less favourable circumstances, her life at 
Berlin — at all events in her earlier years — would have 
been much duller than it proved to be. 

It is quite likely that some, at least, of the readers 
of these pages knew Wiesbaden in its palmy days. 
If so, they will remember the belle Am^ricaine who, 
in process of time, acquired so enviable a position at 
the Court of Berlin. Her beauty, her wealth, her title 
of Princess, and her esprit were the talk of Wiesbaden ; 
and when she gave her hand to Von Waldersee (she 
was only five-and-twenty) it was agreed that she had 
again made an excellent choice. The Kaiserin of to- 
day, albeit a charming woman and a pattern wife and 
mother, is not of the same mental calibre as the late 
Empress Frederick — ^indeed, very few women have 
been endowed with the acute intelligence of Queen 
Victoria's first-born. For some years the then Princess 
William was consequently influenced by her talented 
and witty aunt, whose powerful intellect was regarded 
with justifiable admiration by the Prince who is now 
William II. The Countess, who was widowed for 
the second time in 1904 and died in July, 19 14, had, 
in fact, been so much in the diplomatic coulisses, and 
had so exceptional a talent for statecraft, that she was 
regarded as a female Mettemich ; and those who knew 
Berlin before the downfall of Bismarck must have 
heard it said at many a dinner-table : " The present 
and future rulers of the German Empire are the Kaiser, 
the Reichskanzler, and the Countess of WaLdersee ! " 
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WHAT THE KAISER TOLD QUEEN VICTORIA 

As Blowitz and the " Times " checked the sinister 
designs of Bismarck upon France in 1875, so the 
aggressive intentions of the Chancellor's "Young 
Man" in the same direction in 189 1 were asserted to 
have been frustrated by Queen Victoria and Lord 
Salisbury, the future Edward VII. doubtless aiding. 

In 1 89 1 the European horizon was as clear as it 
had been in the early part of July, 1870, a fortnight 
before the declaration of the war. Caprivi (Chan- 
cellor) and Boetticher (Prussian Chancellor of State 
for the Interior) had both declared that " at no time 
had peace been so surely guaranteed as at present." 
The Emperor William II., when visiting Queen 
Victoria at Osborne, asked her Majesty to give him 
a private audience in connection with "a matter of 
the greatest importance." At that interview he was 
asserted to have spoken, in substance, as follows : 

I have something on my mind, grandmother, and want your advice. 
The situation in Germany is intolerable, and cannot last. The 
country cannot bear for another year the present financial strain 
necessary to maintain our fighting strength. Socialism is assuming 
more terrible proportions daily. Germany's allies, particularly Italy, 
cannot keep up the present pace ; the strain upon them is too great. 
France, on the contrary, is becoming stronger and stronger. But 
France is isolated. It is absolutely necessary that Germany should 
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seize the first occasion to declare war upon France. The latest moment 
to which this can possibly be put off is the spring of 1892. 

Queen Victoria did not give her bellicose grandson 
much encouragement. She said : 

As long as I live I firmly hope peace will be nudntained. I am 
now old, but my last years should not be saddened by more blood 
flowing in Europe. The responsibility that rests upon you is a 
terrible one. It would be criminal for any Sovereign or Statesman to 
attempt to precipitate events. In any case, what you have said 
causes me the greatest uneasiness. 

That evening the Queen sent for Lord Salisbury, 
informed him of what had occurred, and askeU him 
to speak to the Emperor, 

" I am afraid," he replied, " that that would only 
make things worse. If I attempted to discuss the 
subject with the Emperor, he might cut matters short 
by taking me by the shoulders and throwing me out 
of the window ! Besides, it might provoke him to do 
exactly the contrary to that which I might suggest. 
In my opinion, there is only one thing to do. Your 
Majesty should write an autograph letter to the Tsar 
telling him what has occurred, and urging him to lose 
no time in making a friendly advance to France, in 
order to convince the Emperor William that Russia 
would not consent to see France wantonly attacked. 
This would cause the Emperor to reflect, and it would 
be the most e£Fectual way of preserving peace. It 
would be well if England were also to make simul- 
taneous advances to France." 

Queen Victoria took her Minister's advice. She 
sent an autograph letter to the Tsar (Alexander III., 
a whole-hearted hater of Germany), who fully appre- 
ciated the situation. The French fleet was in Swedish 
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waters, and the Tsar immediately invited it to Cron- 
stadt, while Queen Victoria sent an invitation for the 
ships to visit Portsmouth- 

The "spring of 1892** came in due course, yet 
nothing happened. But from that time onwards the 
Teutons' military and naval preparations for future 
conflicts with some country or other — ^it mattered little 
which — ^were continuous and vigorous, with the result 
that, within the past ten years, Germany thrice brought 
Europe to the brink of war. 
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CHAPTER VI 

IMPERIAL SOFT SOAP FOR FRENCH USE 

A FEW years ago two celebrated Frenchmen, M. 
Saint- Saens and the late M. Massenet, had some 
interesting talks with the Kaiser; these I translate 
from the original record now before me : — 

" We were presented to the Emperor before the lunch to which 
he had invited us — Saint-Saens, Leroux, and myself/' said M. 
Massenet '*Upon entering the Palace we learnt that His Majesty 
would be a little late, as he had been detained at a rehearsal at the 
Comedy Theatre, which is the equivalent of the Thd&tre Fran9ais. 
We were talking to the other guests when the Emperor, accompanied 
by the Prince of Monaco and Count von Hiilsen, Intendant-General 
of Theatres, came into the room. He came immediately towards us, 
smiling, and shook hands, expressing the pleasure it gave him to 
meet us ; the Prince of Monaco having previously presented us. It 
was, as you may imagine, not without much curiosity that I looked at 
the Sovereign whose personality occupies the attention of Europe. 
He has a look at once laughing and amiable ; very young and very 
robust in appearance ; and the delicacy of his features softens down 
their hardness. 

"We sat down at table. The dejeuner, very well served k la 
fran^aise, and plenty of everything, was characterised by a remark- 
able cordiality. The Emperor possesses the art of knowing how 
to put his guests at their ease. He asks a great many questions, and 
if his talk on all subjects is a little flowery, he shows, by his 
selection oC the right word, a happy and opportune expression, the 
extent of his erudition. 

"What can I tell you, except that I am very pleased with and 
very grateful for the reception which they gave me at Berlin? 

« E 
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'Theodora,' which is a very interesting work, the first act of 
< Samson,' and the third act of ' H^rodiade ' all obtained the most 
flattering success ; and in the Berlin Library I found some very 
curious documents relating to Beethoven. The Emperor gave me his 
portrait — ^here it is." The large picture showed the Kaiser standing; 
his cloak was thrown over his shoulders; his head helmeted; the 
expression was hard ; the moustache as we know it. '' The Emperor 
of that photograph is not the Emperor I saw. The Emperor really 
does not look at all like that, nor is his moustache worn in the 
manner shown in the photograph. He is sprightly, gay, a brilliant 
talker ; his amiability is, indeed, almost disconcerting. He paid all 
three of us a thousand compliments, and was not slow to praise 
French music, especially that simple and melodious music which he 
loves above everything else. And, as I have said, he has a perfect 
knowledge of classical music. For example, at the second lunch at 
which we were present the Emperor asked me what I thought of the 
' Hymne k ApoUon.' I told him I had always had my doubts about 
the accuracy of the translation, and that I could not believe that the 
hymn sung by the Greeks was as ugly as the version which M. 
Theodore Reinach, despite his great learning, has given us. My 
answer seemed to delight the Emperor." (Here the eyes of M. Saint- 
Saens, who appeared even more en verve than usual, gleamed 
mischievously at this recollection.) "The Emperor reminded me 
that it was he who had commanded the production of ' Samson * aX 
Wiesbaden, and he expressed a wish to see the 'Timbre d'Argent' 
performed at Berlin soon." 

" Does he speak French correctly ? " 

" He knows our language k. fond, and speaks without any accent. 
I expressed my surprise at seeing, at one of the Palace doors, a statue 
of Admiral de Coligny. ' He was an ancestor of mine, ' said the 
Emperor, *and I am very proud of him. ' Then His Majesty spoke 
warmly of the bravery of the Admiral, 'who, ' said the Emperor, 
' faced his assassins with such intrepidity. ' " 

'' Naturally, the Emperor talked to you about music ? " 

''Upon this point again I was able to appreciate how deeply versed 
His Majesty is in our musical history. Modem composers are as 
familiar to him as the classical ones. He was good enough to ask 
me about my " Th^r^se, " which is about to be produced at Berlin. 
But do not let us talk about myself any longer. After lunch the 
Emperor took us into the picture gaUeries, acting as our guide. He 
is as well acquainted with the history of his pictures as any expert 
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could be. We stood long and admiringly before Watteau's 'Em- 
barquement pour Cyth^e. ' We noticed that the beautiful ' Marchand 
d'Estampes' had been split from top to bottom, and that two 
separate pictures had been made of it. Seeing our astonishment, the 
Emperor smiled and said, ^ You must not believe, gentlemen, that I 
committed this act of vandalism t ' ** 

*' The following day we lunched with the Minister of Foreign Afiiftirs, 
Herr von Tchirsky. This time the Emperor got there before us, 
although we were very punctual. There were ladies, charming Court 
ladies, amongst them Princess Radolin, who is, as you know, une 
femme exquise. Again the Emperor showed himself to be a most 
amiable talker, full of sparkle and good humour. We discussed 
architecture and astronomy, and naturally we came back to music, 
about which the Emperor spoke as if he loved it. I had the honour 
to be presented to the Empress and to the Crown Princess the even- 
ing of the gala. Both were gracious and simple, and I shall preserve 
the reception they gave me as a precious souvenir. " 

From time to time, in quite recent years, French 
actors and actresses have appeared at Berlin theatres 
and felt it a great honour to be spoken to by the 
Kaiser, whose remarks were taken quite seriously 
when they were reported to and published by some of 
the Paris papers. A favourite actress, Mile. Jeanne 
Prevost, said to an interviewer : " The Kaiser loves 
France — at least, that is the impression his words 
made upon me. He is not a dreamer or a flute-player, 
but he sincerely esteems the French artistic soul, 
French politeness and urbanity, and the elegant and 
fanciful suppleness which place France among the 
first ranks of the civilised nations. He adores our 
intellectual culture and the light that emanates from 
our genius. He takes a lively interest in our projects, 
and he takes above all a keen delight in our brilliant 
play of fancy. The esprit fran^ais has given him a 
predilection for our country, and his personal efforts 
have spared us the horrors of war. He said all this 
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to me with the greatest cordiality, and who knows? 
Perhaps he will some day entertain a French poet in 
Berlin, just as Napoleon once had a famous meeting 
with Goethe." 

In the "Revue des Deux Mondes" of March ist, 
19 1 5, the former Belgian Minister at Berlin tells how 
even the celebrated French actor, Coquelin, and the 
equally famous Mme. Jeanne Granier, were similarly 
deluded by the Kaiser's soft soap, and how they con- 
fided the Imperial flatteries to Paris journalists, who 
spread them broadcast. The Emperor doubtless made 
merry at the credulousness of his dupes, among whom 
have been some of our own estimable Thespians, who, 
like the French, took all the Kaiser's praise au serieux. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE kaiser's self-revelations 

Early in August, 19 14, the Kaiser begged a 
journalist to make it known that he had never desired 
war. " I was forced into it by my General Staff," 
he said. Until the war the Emperor had never 
allowed himself to be regularly "interviewed," but 
he once had a long talk with the Bavarian author, 
Dr. Ganghofer, who gave the amazed readers of a 
Munich paper the primeur of a surprising outburst of 
self-revelation, which is now published in English for 
the first time. 

It was tactful of the Kaiser to compliment Dr. 
Ganghofer on the cheerful tone which runs through 
his books. " I myself," he said, " am a thoroughgoing 
optimist, and will not allow anything to prevent me 
from remaining one to the end of my days. I want 
to advance. How it would delight me if people would 
understand what I want, and help me to obtain it ! " 
Quoting from the worthy Doctor's pages, the per- 
turbed Emperor read : " Whoever is mistrustful com- 
mits a wrong against others and harms himself. It 
is our duty to regard every man as good till he has 
proved to us the contrary." And the Kaiser went on 
to assure the Doctor that he (Imp. et Rex) had long 
held to this principle, " in spite of many disappointing 
experiences which come to most men." 

S3 
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"The German people have a great future," he 
declared, "and if there is one expression which 
irritates me whenever I hear it, it is the * burden of 
Empire' (Reichsverdrossenheit). I work feeling no 
burden, and with the belief that I am thereby helping 
things forward." The Emperor told the Doctor his 
method of working, and how he sometimes felt the 
necessity of a change of scene. 

"I know," continued the Emperor, "that I am 
called the Reise Kaiser" ("travelling Emperor"), 
" but I have always taken that as well meant, and have 
not allowed it to interfere with the pleasure I have 
felt, and feel, in seeing the world. Even within our 
own country travelling is a pleasure, and I believe it 
strengthens the feeling of community. Many Germans 
have no idea how beautiful our homeland is, and how 
much there is to see in it. I am always delighted when 
I get to know a fresh bit of German soil. I, for one, 
sigh when I recall how much I have seen of other 
countries and how little of our own Fatherland." 
When the Emperor travels he regrets the " elaborate 
apparatus" by which he is surrounded. 

" I should almost prefer," he concluded, " to get an 
automobile and float off for a couple of days, to come 
back home contented and eager for work. Of such 
recuperation there is a special necessity in my serious 
calling, and a double necessity when one has to fight 
against many misunderstandings. One is ever in a 
thankless situation, because they will not credit one 
with independence. If I succeed in anything all the 
world asks: *Who advised him to do that?' and if 
I fail in anything it is said : ^ He has not understood 
it.' With things which from other princes are taken 
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as a matter of course, in my case they always ask 
' Why ? ' and the single possible answer can surely only 
be because I desire the good of the German Empire 
and the German people. Often, it is true, one has 
happier experiences, though it is principally my 
journeys which they make such a reproach against 
me. 

In the early part of 191 5 Dr. Ganghofer visited the 
Kaiser at the front, and described in the Munich 
journal, the " Neuste Nachrichten," what he had seen 
and what William II. had said. The Emperor's 
greeting was : " Your Bavarians are wonderful fellows. 
They have done sound work, and, thank God, we are 
advancing everywhere." Ganghofer and the Kaiser 
had baked soles, cold meat, potatoes in their jackets, 
and fruit for dinner, after which everybody attended 
a lantern lecture in a neighbouring villa dealing with 
" a novelty in war technique." After the performance 
the Kaiser inquired of the oflScer who had lectured : 
" That's a fine thing. Do you think the French will 
be able to copy it? " The oflScer observed that it had 
only just been invented and the French would not be 
able to copy it quite so soon. 

Next day the Kaiser took his friend to see the 
Guards do the goose-step. "The Kaiser's eyes 
glittered and he shouted, * Ganghofer ! Did you see 
that? The way those men march is superb ! They're 
downright famous fellows.'" On the motor-drive 
which followed the Kaiser was accompanied by two 
aides-de-camp, and two chauffeurs armed with rifles 
sat in front. The Kaiser began to talk about the 
"enthusiasm of the August days," and the unity of 
the German people in prosecution of the war. *^It is 
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my greatest joy that I am able to experience that," 
he said, and added : " And if it had not been so . . ." 
If it had not been so, the Kaiser meant, he would 
have been exiled or blown up. 

The Kaiser took Ganghofer for a trip over the 
battlefield of Sedan and showed him where "my 
father" stood and where "my grandfather" had a 
conversation with Napoleon. In the Woevre they 
came to the ch&teau where the Crown Prince was 
staying. The Prince had been saving some good news 
for papa. " The victor of Longwy greeted his father 
with glowing eyes. * We have advanced a stout piece,' 
he announced, 'and captured 1,200 French.'" At 
lunch the Kaiser thought the Prince's kitchen rather 
too good. " You feed better than I do," he said. " I 
shall consider the advisability of commandeering your 
cook." After lunch the Emperor inspected his son's 
prisoners. "Don't photograph me so much. Keep 
your machine on these," shouted the monarch to the 
kinematograph operator who was on hand to record 
the "victory." 

When the Kaiser tripped, Ganghofer was allowed 
to give him a hand, and later, when they were descend- 
ing a hill, his Majesty returned the compliment. 
" Soldiers and citizens must help each other the best 
way they can," he observed, and so dismissed his 
Bavarian Press agent, who records that this seemed to 
him a warning addressed to Germany. 

The celebrated litterateur to whom the Emperor 
has shown at various times, and continues to show, so 
much complacency is one of the few men who, when 
his Majesty writes him a letter, can read it without 
much difficulty. As a rule, those with whom he deigns 
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to correspond — and their name is legion — ^find his 
writing almost, and sometimes wholly, undecipherable. 
The Kaiser's is what is known in schools as "'large 
hand," and the letters are formed almost perpendicu- 
larly. Many of the Emperor's missives — cards as well 
as letters — ^have found their way to London, but since 
the beginning of the war they have naturally become 
" fine by degrees and beautifully less." That he has 
a perfect command of our language was proved by 
his famous letter (1908) to the late Lord Tweedmouth. 
In that greatly-discussed epistle, a very lengthy one, 
there were singularly few mistakes in the spelling 
and only two or three faults in the construction of 
sentences. The Emperor was so well grounded in 
English by his mother that he is able to speak it as 
correctly as German, and when he paid one of his 
many visits to this country he invariably carried on 
conversation in our tongue, to the great relief of those 
with whom he chatted so volubly on topics of every 
description. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE KAISER AND HIS PARENTS 

From the outset the Empress Frederick had reason 
to complain of the outrageous treatment to which she 
was subjected by the Berlin Court and many of the 
leading citizens. Inspired by Bismarck, they spoke 
of her, not as the Crown Princess and future Empress, 
but as "the Englishwoman" (die Englanderin). 
Similarly, to the French the Empress Eugenie was 
"the Spaniard" and to the Spaniards the mother of 
the present King was " the Austrian." 

The Kaiser's mother became engaged to the then 
Crown Prince of Prussia in the Highlands in 1855, 
when England and Russia were at war, and they were 
married at the Chapel Royal, St. James's, on January 
25th, 1858. The Empress was from her girlhood 
until her death on August 5 th, 1901, a student, yet the 
reverse of a recluse. At the age of three she spoke 
French fairly well, and could recite some of Lamar- 
tine's poems ! As a young girl she dipped deeply 
into geology, and Sir Charles Lyell has told us that 
she was no stranger to recent scientific discoveries. 
She had read Lyell's "Principles of Geology" and 
Darwin's " Origin of Species." Lyell wrote to Darwin : 

"She knows intimately Huxley's works. She is 
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strong in archaeology, and argues wonderfully in 
reference to the lake-dwellings of Switzerland." I 
have heard that her admiration of the English Church 
and its organisation and her veneration for the ideas 
and sayings of Dean Stanley (who had accompanied 
her brother, the Prince of Wales, to the Holy Land) 
developed in her a certain antipathy to the Prussian 
(Lutheran) Church and, generally speaking, to all 
other Churches. Gustave Freytag, best known by his 
novel "Soil und Haben" ("Debit and Credit"), in 
his " Letters " to his wife, published two or three years 
ago, calls the Empress, in plain words, an infidel; 
but that is a calumny. Whilst anything but a " free- 
thinker," she is known to have held rather advanced 
religious views. 

The Berliners showed scant gratitude to her for her 
active benevolence and her care for the children of 
the Kaiserstadt, as displayed by her support of the 
" Friedrichsheim," her " Volkskindergarten " in the 
Steinmetzer Strasse, and Frobel's educational scheme, 
the Kindergarten. 

Kaiser William I. died in March, 1888, and his 
suffering son returned from San Remo to the capital, 
with the hand of death already on him. The Imperial 
couple were at Charlottenburg, and people went about 
complaining that, ^ile the Empress Frederick had 
refused to allow the artists of the German "illus- 
trateds" to make sketches of the house and its 
surroundings, she had sanctioned the presence at 
Charlottenburg of the representatives of the English 
pictorial papers. This was a manufactured grievance, 
devoid of truth. While Kaiser Frederick had only 
another fortnight's life in him, he was subjected to 
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brutal attacks by the Court party, who met with every 
encouragement from the present Kaiser (then Crown 
Prince). This so-called Court party seemingly re- 
sented the heroic efforts of Sir Morell Mackenzie to 
save Frederick's life. The conduct of these Court 
people was so shameful that the Berlin correspondents 
of the London papers refrained from describing it in 
detail, lest (they said) "the English public should 
turn in disgust " from the recital. The walls of Berlin 
were covered every morning with the basest placards 
One day, when the dying Emperor was driven out 
for an airing at Charlottenburg, he read on some of 
the houses of the Berlin suburb a placard headed : 
"The Emperor of the Hebrews, Frederick III., alias 
Cohen." The words may possibly have referred to 
the fact that a wealthy Jew, of Dessau, financed 
Prussia when she was at war with Austria in 1866; 
but, granting this, the insulting phrase was totally in- 
applicable to Kaiser Frederick, for whom, neverthe- 
less, it was intended. 

While the cancer-stricken Emperor was battling for 
life at San Remo, the semi-official newspapers were 
writing coarse articles against him and his wife, a 
Dresden journal, for instance, publishing one headed 
" No Female Politics ! " couched in language rivalling 
the Nihilist denunciations of Tsar Alexander II., 
grandfather of Nicholas II. 

It was on March loth, 1888, that the Emperor 
Frederick, who had succeeded his venerable father 
on the previous day, returned to Berlin from §an 
Remo with the Empress. Just then the Imperial lady 
was subjected to the most intolerable persecution, and 
to such a point was this carried that several Berlin 
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ladies got up an address of sympathy with her. Many 
ladies refused to sign the address on the flimsy ground 
that the address had been prepared by the wives of 
Liberal Deputies. Princess Bismarck, when asked to 
sign, replied that her devotion to the Empress was 
so well known that it was unnecessary for her to 
append her signature to the document ! 

It was by the express desire of Queen Victoria that 
Morell Mackenzie hastened to the bedside of the 
sufferer in the early stage of his illness. His appear- 
ance on the scene did not please the German doctors, 
the eminent Bergmann and his colleague Baumann. 
The day came, however, when they admitted that the 
English doctor's skill had prolonged the Emperor's 
life. Bergmann had proposed ablation of the larynx ; 
Mackenzie disapproved of such a brutal remedy, and 
contented himself with looking after the patient's 
general health. Up to then no cancerous elements in 
the throat had been discovered after the histological 
examination. 

Queen Victoria expressed her gratitude for Mac- 
kenzie's treatment of her beloved son-in-law. In 
April she and Princess Beatrice were at the Villa 
Palmieri, Florence, and received telegrams all day 
and all night reporting the minutest changes in the 
patient's condition. The railway authorities kept an 
engine with steam up in readiness to take the Queen 
to Berlin at any moment. And all this time the semi- 
oflEcial papers were writing coarsely and brutally 
against both the Emperor Frederick and the Empress. 
No effort was made to prevent the publication of their 
scurrilous articles, which seemed to afford the " Court 
party" much gratification. Not a few of them re- 
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sented the prolongation of the Emperor's life. It was 
a melancholy spectacle. 

Towards the latter part of April, 1888, Queen 
Victoria went to see the Emperor, and found him 
better. The discussion relating to the treatment of 
his Imperial Majesty by the doctors was raging 
furiously. There was an impression that this was our 
late Queen's first visit to Berlin. As a matter of fact. 
Her Majesty had been there some thirty years pre- 
viously, and was greatly offended because Prince 
Albert, at a State dinner given by King William in 
honour of Her Majesty's visit, had been placed at the 
bottom of the table, among the princes and princelets. 
So annoyed was Queen Victoria at this treatment of 
her consort that she abstained from visiting Berlin a 
second time until she journeyed to Charlottenburg to 
see the doomed Frederick. 

When the German doctors consented, against their 
will, that Mackenzie should be called in, it was 
suggested by a high official at the Palace that if a 
foreign doctor were suddenly to appear on the scene 
without any other reason than the conviction of the 
German doctors as to the seriousness of the malady 
it would greatly alarm the then Crown Prince. It was, 
therefore, suggested that the Crown Princess should 
telegraph to her mother asking her to send him to 
Berlin. The Queen had mislaid the cipher, and the 
message having been repeated, and having to be sent 
"en claire" — ue., in the ordinary manner — its contents 
became known. Her Majesty sent Dr. (later Sir 
James) Reid to ask Mackenzie to go to Berlin. He 
started at once, not knowing in the least (so he de- 
clared) the nature of the case he was called in to 
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consult upon, except that it was a throat disease. 
Hence the malicious story of his being " thrust upon 
the German Emperor by the Queen of England/* 
which in turn led to strange fabrications about his 
professional relations with the Queen and Royal 
Family. (The last visit paid by Mackenzie before 
starting for Berlin was to the Prince of Wales at 
Sandringham. The Prince (in 1888) was uneasy about 
his throat, and feared that he might be ordered to 
give up smoking. Happily there was no cause for 
disquietude.) 

When the martyr-Emperor passed away (in June, 
1888) the Empress Frederick telegraphed to the 
widowed Empress Augusta, " Thy beloved only son is 
no more. I am proud to have been the wife of that 
hero. One of his last thoughts was of thee. Support 
this terrible blow with resignation and courage. — 
Victoria." 

On the day of his father's death the Kaiser caused 
the Imperial residence to be surrounded by a military 
guard, and took possession not only of all the docu- 
ments which had belonged to Frederick III., but of 
those which were the personal property of his mother. 
Fortunately the Empress Frederick, foreseeing what 
would happen, had previously forwarded her most 
important papers to England. One day, feeling 
unwell, she sent for an English doctor residing at 
Berlin. Hearing of this, her dutiful son said : " I will 
not allow any English doctor to see my mother. If 
he enters her room, it will be over my dead body ! " 

The Empress, talking to an English diplomat some 
thirty years ago, told him that when she first married, 
the German Princesses used to make fun of her as 
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belonging to " a race of shopkeepers." To this she 
was wont to reply : " That may be, but at any rate it 
is better than belonging to a nation of slaves." 

Had Frederick III. lived another year or so Bis- 
marck wpuld not have remained his Chancellor. The 
unscrupulous manipulator of the Ems telegram which 
provoked France to declare war in 1870 had antici- 
pated a long continuance of oflSce under William II. 
But the young Kaiser, jealous of his old friend's 
popularity, broke with him in less than two years — 
in fact, roughly compelled him to resign the post 
which he had held so long. To whom, in his bitter 
hour of regret, did Bismarck repair for solace? To 
the woman whom he had calumniated, the Empress 
Frederick ! Forgetting his insults, she said : " What 
can I do for you?" "I only crave your Majesty's 
sympathy," he answered. When Prince Radolin had 
led him into the room where Frederick III. lay dying, 
and had said : " Is it not touching? " Bismarck replied 
brusquely : " I have no time to be sentimental about 
politics ! " Yet he did not scruple to beg for the 
sympathy of Frederick's widow in his downfall ! 

Frederick had cherished the delusive hope that his 
last hours might be calm and peaceful; but he died 
in an atmosphere of storm. He knew that the Chan- 
cellor had been at the bottom of all the intrigues ; but 
his terrible malady, cancer, made him speechless. He 
could not even, like Frederick the Great, recovering 
from the syncope into which he had fallen, rise in his 
bed and shout to the courtiers who were already 
talking about his death : " Silence ! " At the supreme 
moment, in 1888, Frederick III. could only make a 
gesture, but it was a sublime one. Taking Bismarck's 
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hand, he placed it in that of the trembling Empress, 
as though he would have said : " Let me die and let 
her live in peace ! " So died the heroic soldier who 
had not spared himself on the battle-held, hoping that 
his name would live in the people's memory as the 
symbol of courage and honour. To-day they have 
probably forgotten that he ever reigned ! 

In the histories of Sovereigns the Kaiser's father is 
honoured by the appellation of "Frederick the 
Noble," a proud title which will never be the impious 
son's. " For who would call him noble that is un- 
worthy of his race, and distinguished only for his 
illustrious name? We call someone's dwarf, Atlas; a 
negro, swan; a diminutive and deformed wench, 
Europa. . . . Lazy curs will get the name of Leopard, 
Tiger, Lion, or whatever other beast there is on earth 
that roars with fiercer throat." ^ 

The "Echo," a defunct English newspaper, re- 
printed the revolting story of the alleged origin of the 
Emperor Frederick's illness, extracted from the 
impure mess which a Paris firm published for 
its author, a French journalist, who was in the 
Kaiserstadt when King Edward's brother-in-law died 
in 1888. "Ce que Ton ne pent pas dire k Berlin" is 
the title of the volume which commended itself to 
the " Echo," out of which it attempted to make capital 
in August, 1888, to the disgust of all clean-minded 
people. What was a gross libel on my valued friend, 
the late Sir Morell Mackenzie, was also conspicuously 
printed in the " Echo." It was so like prurient-minded 
people to be for ever digging and delving into medical 
mysteries which members of the healing profession 
1 Juvenal, Satire VIII. 
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themselves shrink from discussing outside their own 
consulting-rooms and hospitals. 

In the hands of the author the details of the pre- 
tended origin of the Emperor Frederick's illness 
became garbage, and it was this which the " Echo," 
a kind of " family paper " for the proletariat, deemed 
appetising fare for its patrons, the "horny-handed 
sons of toil," their wives and their children. " What 
cannot be told at Berlin " might, it appeared, be safely 
published broadcast throughout London, and thus 
thousands of shop-girls and boys, who bought the 
"Echo" to read going home in the train or *bus, 
became familiarised with phraseology rarely to be met 
with outside the columns of the "Xancet." Had the 
editor of the " Echo " condescended to think for a 
moment of the deep pain which the publication of his 
article must have caused Queen Victoria and her 
family, he might, perhaps, have been content to forgo 
the small additional profit derived from the sale of a 
few thousand extra copies; but evidently no such 
consideration for the feelings of others entered his 
mind. With the extinction of "Town Talk," there 
seemed reason to hope that London's pornographic 
press had received its quietus; it was a mistaken 
supposition. As to the evil story itself, I warned the 
public at the time that it was a tissue of lies. The 
author was a Frenchman, and was consequently per- 
mitted some latitude in his language; but even he 
might have refrained from libelling the Emperor, who 
had for long stood the friend of France, even when 
the "Man of Blood and Iron" was making his 
"saigner ^ blanc" speech. Frederick, our Princess 
Royal's husband, father of the Kaiser of the Huns, 
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was at peace. Crowne'd with the martyr's imperish- 
able crown, he had exchanged the turmoil and bitter- 
ness of earth for the life beyond of which we know so 
little but hope so much. To sully the memory of the 
dead was a crime. Few Englishmen are capable of 
it. What was done, however, could not be undone. 
The pity of it was that what a Frenchman, spurred 
on by a craving for vengeance, recklessly did was 
imitated by one whose proudest boast should have 
been, " I am an Englishman ! " 

In 1906 it was announced that Professor Leinhaas 
was about to issue his reminiscences of the Empress 
Frederick, but the volume did not appear until early 
in 19 1 3. The Professor had been for many years 
superintendent of the library and the art collections 
at Cronberg Castle, where the Imperial lady died, 
after an agonising illness, on August 5th, 1901, six 
months after the death of her mother. It is of particular 
interest now (19 15) to be told by the Professor that 
"the Empress Frederick's chief desire was to bring 
England and Germany close together. She worked 
incessantly at the problem which to-day (19 13) 
exercises the greatest statesmen of both Empires.'* 
The Professor says : 

The Empress possessed such great control over her feelings that 
she never betrayed how serious had been the accident which befell 
her in the late summer of 1898. On her return to the Castle she 
even wrote several letters, then came into the library, and thus 
described the incident. The horse she was riding became restive on 
the approach of a traction engine ; a bailiff tried to lead the horse 
past, but in its terror it reared to such an extent that Her Majesty 
was throwd off. She fell on her head, with her feet under the horse, 
while her riding habit remained attached to the saddle. A small 
lump formed on her head, while her right wrist was sprained, and her 
hand was slightly injured by the horse stepping on it. Her Majesty 
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remarked that she had ridden for fifty years, and it was not surprising 
that accidents should sometimes occur. ** I would rather the accident 
occurred to me than to someone else,'' she said; *<the day after 
to-morrow I shall ride again, and in spite of my sprain I shall try to 
paint a little and write a few more letters." Next day, however, the 
Empress said she had passed the night badly, and her long period of 
suffering had commenced '* I feel every pain as if a da^er were 
run into my back," the illustrious patient once said. An awful struggle 
with the terrible disease lasted two full years, the Empress bearing up 
against it with indomitable eneigy, for she always hoped she might 
overcome it. 
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CHAPTER IX 

KAISER AND POPE MEET. — ^THE PONTIFF GROSSLY 
INSULTED 

In the first year of his reign (1888) the anxiety of 
William II. to meet the Pope was gratified. His 
grandfather and Bismarck, said the latter in 1872, were 
" not the persons to go to Canossa." But William 11. 
had gleefully gone to the Vatican. All Europe — ^more 
especially Catholic Europe — ^had, and has ever since, 
palpitated with curiosity to know what the Sovereign 
Pontiff and the Sovereign of Germany said to each 
other on this momentous occasion. What they had 
not said was to be found, and may be found to this 
day, in every variety of form. Probably the ipsissima 
verba have been long in the possession of Roman 
prelates in every country, but it is doubtful if the 
world at large has been made acquainted with them. 
Now, however, details of the conversation are recorded 
in an Italian work, as yet untranslated, " The Policy 
of Leo XIII.," by MM. Crispolio CrispoUi and Guido 
Aurelli, who have been privileged to examine and 
draw upon the records at the Vatican, 

The aim of the young Kaiser was to see the Pope 
and King Humbert simultaneously. But this was 
difficult. There had been long-drawn-out negotia- 
tions. The Pope took up the position that he was the 
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only Royal Sovereign of Rome, and that consequently 
the Emperor's visit ought to be paid to him only. The 
German Sovereign ought to come to the Eternal City 
incognito, and not make his appearance at the Quirinal 
until he had been to the Vatican. As a fact, he drove 
to the Vatican in an Embassy carriage. The pour- 
parlers were conducted by Count Herbert Bismarck, 
Baron von Schloetzer (the German Ambassador), 
Cardinal Galimberti (the Nuncio at Vienna), and 
Cardinal Rampolla (Secretary of State). On the 
German side it was desired to prevent the Pope from 
entering upon the Roman Question with a visitor on 
Italian territory. Crispi, who knew the intentions of 
the Curia on this knotty point, communicated with 
Count Herbert Bismarck, and the two devised a plan 
to counteract the Pontifical one and so prevent all 
political discussion. 

Such " scenes " as those which are declared to have 
occurred are probably without a parallel. The 
German Emperor was painfully nervous. In the ante- 
chamber he dropped the gold snuff-box which he had 
brought as a gift for the Pope ; and when His Holiness 
came out of his room to meet his Imperial visitor, the 
latter dropped his helmet. When the door closed 
upon Pope and Kaiser those who awaited the issue 
fancied they heard " the rustle of the outspread wings 
of History." 

The Emperor had been closeted with the Supreme 
Pontiff scarcely ten minutes when Prince Henry 
arrived, although he should not have made his appear- 
ance until half-an-hour later. He found Count 
Herbert Bismarck and his suite already there. The 
Kaiser's brother said a few words to Count Herbert, 
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and then asked to be conducted to the Pope. His 
peremptory tone momentarily perturbed the Master 
of the Ceremonies, who, recovering himself, remarked 
that he could not announce the Prince until the con- 
versation of the Pope and the Emperor had ter- 
minated. Then was heard the " almost brutal " voice 
of Count Bismarck : " A Prince of the Prussian Royal 
Family cannot be kept waiting!" Monsignor della 
Volpe did not know what to say. He sofdy opened 
the door of the room in which the Pope and the 
Emperor were conversing. The Pontiff exclaimed : 
" Close the door ! " The Master of the Ceremonies 
was doing so when Count Herbert advanced brusquely, 
prevented him from carrying out the Pope's command, 
and then, to the consternation of all present, pushed 
Prince Henry into the room. A few minutes after- 
wards the door was reopened, and Count Herbert was 
presented to His Holiness. Next, the members of the 
Imperial suite were individually presented, and the 
Emperor emerged from the Papal cabinet. His face 
betrayed something like fear, while the Pope's visage 
showed how violently he was struggling to dissimulate 
his feelings. But, if the Emperor's embarrassment 
was plainly discernible, there was a smile of satis- 
faction on the face of Count Bismarck. The Pope is 
asserted to have wept bitterly at this affront to his 
Pontifical dignity. The actual truth concerning the 
conversation between the Pope and the Kaiser is now 
affirmed to be contained in letters written by Mon- 
signor de Montel, an intimate friend of Baron von 
Schloetzer, to Monsignor Galimberti, the Papal 
Nuncio at Vienna. Monsignor de Montel was pre- 
vented from going to the Austrian capital to inform 
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verbally the Nuncio of what had occurred, so he wrote 
this confidential letter, dated October 12th, 1888: 

After the exchange of the customary civilities, the Pope immediately 
turned the conversation upon political topics. His Holiness, having 
uttered a few words on the situation, said his greatest desire was to 
put the authoritative and moral influence of the Holy See at the 
service of peace. He expressed the opinion that peace would be 
most surely maintained by a rapprochement of powerful Germany 
with Russia and France. The Pope added that, personally, he could 
not attach much value to the alliance of Germany with the actual 
Italian Government. He said that that Government was hostile 
to the Catholic religion and to the Holy See, and that the latter was 
in a deplorable and quite an abnormal position, and unable to fulfil 
with tranquillity its high mission owing to the persistent attacks of the 
Italian Government. The Emperor replied to these remarks by 
referring to the sad situation then prevailing. *' That situation," he 
said, " was very uncertain, and almost anarchical as regarded France." 
The Emperor also spoke of the Russian movement, dominated by 
Panslavist ideas. These were the principal topics of the conversation, 
and neither the beginning nor the end of it could have been in any 
way agreeable. The impression that the two personages made upon 
each other did not come up to the expectations of either. Besides 
this, it happened that Prince Henry entered without having been 
announced, thus preventing the Holy Father from entering upon the 
second part of his discourse, which had reference to the political and 
religious situation in Prussia. In the audience accords! to Count 
Herbert Bismarck the same subjects as those above mentioned were 
referred to, the Pope emphatically insisting that what the Papacy^ 
required for its existence was real, not fictitious, independence. 

After the Emperor's visit, Galimberti's influence, 
which had been favourably exerted in the direction of 
the Triplice, diminished, and the Secretary of State, 
RampoUa, gave the policy of the Curia a French 
turn. 
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THE EMPRESS MARIE AND QUEEN ALEXANDRA INSULTED. 
THE EMPRESSES DECLARATION 

Immediately hostilities were declared between 
Austria-Germany and Russia in the first days of 
August, 19 14, the Dowager Empress of Russia brought 
her visit to her sister, Queen Alexandra, to a close 
and started for St. Petersburg via Berlin. In the 
German capital she and the personnel of the Russian 
Embassy were treated very ignominiously, as proved 
by the appended Renter telegram, dated St. Peters- 
burg, August 5th : 

St. Pet£RSBURG, Wednesday^ August stk. 

The anti-Gennan feeling has been immeasurably intensified by the 
treatment by the German authorities of the Dowager Empress, who 
was detained in Berlin on her way to St Petersburg from England, 
and had to go to Copenhagen, and to the Grand Duke Constantine 
Constantinovitch, as well as by the ignominious treatment of the 
Russian Embassy in Berlin. 

The feeling reached such a pitch that last night the German 
Embassy was partially wrecked by a cheering crowd numbering 
thousands, and composed mostly of the working and middle classes, 
many carrying flags. An entrance into the Embassy was forced 
through the windows. 

A number of rooms were wrecked, and the furniture was thrown 
into the street. Students and artisans mounted the roof, tore down 
the German gilt eagle from the top of the flagstaff, and ran up the 
Russian flag, 
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They destroyed with axes and poles a massive statuary group of 
two horses led by two men, and threw the figures into a neighbouring 
canal. 

The body of a Russian footman was found in a room of the 
German Embassy. He had been shot in the head and stabbed, and 
had been dead for some days. 

The treatment of the Russian Embassy staff in Berlin is described 
by eye-witnesses as follows : — 

The car in which the Ambassador drove to the station was 
escorted by mounted police. The crowd hurled storms of abuse at 
the Ambassador, and the police had great difficulty in preventing 
blows being dealt him. The personnel of the Embassy and their 
friends followed the Ambassador's in another car. 

An enormous crowd, comprising representatives of the educated 
classes, followed the cars yelling abuse, throwing stones, spitting in 
the faces of the Embassy staff, hitting with sticks and umbrellas not 
only at the gentlemen, but also at the ladies of the staff. M. 
Chrapovitzki, first secretary of the Embassy, was struck a severe blow 
on the head. 

Princess Belosselska, an American, was struck on the back, 
shoulder and head by a well dressed-man. People also spat in her 
Cetce. Countess Litke and Mme. Totleben were also badly treated. 
The Russian Minister at Stuttgart and Karlsruhe, the secretary 
of the Karlsruhe Legation, and Mmes. Plautine and Raevska were 
also grossly insulted. 

After a long delay and much discomfort the 
Empress reached Copenhagen, the home of her child- 
hood and until her marriage, and left the Danish 
capital for Russia on August 6th, travelling through 
Sweden and Finland 

As a matter of course the Huns denied that the 
Empress and others had been treated with any dis- 
courtesy, and this semi-official, and inaccurate, com- 
munique was published at Berlin on August 3rd : 

An attempt has been made to excuse the destruction of the 
splendid new German Embassy in St. Petersburg by assertions 
regardmg the alleged ill-treatment by the Germans of the Grand 
Duke Constantine during his journey through Germany, and also 
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that the train in which the Dowager Russian Empress was travelling 
had been stopped 

Both these statements are entirely false. The Dowager's train was 
received on arrival in Berlin with the greatest respect by repre- 
sentatives of the Foreign Office and the railway department. 

As the territory to the east of Berlin is in a state of war, the train 
was taken instead through ScMeswig-Holstein to Denmark. 

The sole motive for this action was to show courtesy to a 
distinguished traveller. The Grand Duke Constantine likewise 
suffered no ill-treatment of any kind during his journey. 

In the following November the Empress Marie did 
an unprecedented thing, which afforded one more 
proof of her boldness and her detestation of the 
Boches. She gave a private audience to the special 
correspondent of the Copenhagen paper, " Berlingske 
Tidende," and allowed him to "interview" her and 
to publish her own words ! " I hope," she said, " that 
God will continue to hold His hand over us. And I 
am sure that it will be we who will gain the victory. 
Have you noticed how the war has welded the Russian 
people in unbreakable unity? So long as the war 
lasts there will be no political parties, no differences 
of nationality in the lands ruled by the Tsar. From 
the Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea, from Vladivostok 
to the Baltic, you will find a united Russia who can 
and will gain the victory." 

This statement was widely circulated by the Con- 
tinental Press and was issued in England by the 
Central News Agency. On November 24th the rabid 
German paper, "Frankfurter Zeitung," thought it 
decorous to make what the "Times" accurately 
characterised this "wild attack" on the Dowager 
Empress and — Queen Alexandra: 

"The woman who has spoken thus will have to 
answer to history for the disastrous part which she 
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played in the preparation of the world-war. Together 
with her sister, the consort of Edward VII., she was 
for long the centre of the international anti-German 
conspiracy, and even in recent years she continued to 
use the influence which she exercises in high degree 
upon her feeble son for intrigues against the German 
Empire. In this she often counteracted the work of 
the authorities responsible for Russian policy. The 
hatred of this woman, who, at the beginning of the 
war, in Berlin, went so far as to abuse the German 
Emperor, makes plain the blindness which these 
words display." 

" The ' Frankfurter Zeitung,' " said the " Times," 
" goes on to declare that the unity of Russia is super- 
ficial and that the Empress's eyes * will be open when 
her wicked dream of die annihilation of Germany has 
been disposed of once for all.'" 

The description of Queen Alexandra as having 
long been, with her sister, "the centre of the inter- 
national anti-German conspiracy" must have been 
highly appreciated by the Kaiser, the close friend in 
1907-8 of some of the most depraved men then to be 
found in the capital of Kultur — I mean Prince " Phili " 
Eulenburg and Co. It is to be noted that this was 
the first time during her seventy years of life that an 
attack of any kind whatsoever had been made upon 
the august widow of King Edward VII. of glorious 
memory. 

The Dowager Empress Marie must have instilled 
into her son's receptive mind some of her own loath- 
ing and contempt for those whom we now speak of not 
as Germans, but as Huns. 

The Kaiser will never forget that astounding and 
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dramatic scene at a dinner given by Alexander III. to 
a large number of diplomatists, among them being the 
German Ambassador. At what, I suppose, the 
Empress deemed the psychological moment she rose, 
and the startled company saw that she had a glass of 
champagne in her hand. 

" What is her Imperial Majesty going to do now ? " 
everybody whispered. Raising the glass on high, and 
looking fixedly at the German Ambassador, she ex- 
claimed, in vibrant tones : " Ladies and gentlemen, I 
drink to the restoration to France of Alsace and 
Lorraine ! " And, having delivered this bombshell. 
Queen Alexandra's sister " resumed her seat " amidst 
a murmur of decorous applause. 

Queen Alexandra's sister, Dagmar, took the name 
of Marie Feodorovna when she was received into the 
Russo-Greek, or, as the Russians term it, the ^* Ortho- 
dox," Church, and imported into her new family that 
atmosphere of sympathy wherein she was enveloped 
in the Royal Family of Denmark. It has been said 
that the Danish blood weakened the race of Peter the 
Great; but that is an exaggeration. If Marie 
Feodorovna has not transmitted to her children the 
athletic forms which astonish and gain the admiration 
of the crowd, she has communicated to them the grace 
and amiability which charm. The anti-German educa- 
tion which she gave them stimulated the sacred flame 
of patriotism without which it is impossible to govern 
in Russia. That spirit distinguished all the Romanoffs 
since Peter the Great, and particularly the Emperors 
Alexander II. and Alexander III., and it has animated 
the present Emperor Nicholas II. from his earliest 
youth. 
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The latter's brother, the Grand Duke George Alex- 
androvitch, youngest son of the Dowager Empress 
Marie, was destined for the navy, but his studies in 
navigation were interrupted by his ill-health. He was 
sent first to Algiers, and then to Abastonmarie, in the 
Caucasus, but these changes of air and scene were only 
temporarily beneficial, and in the Caucasus the end 
came with startling suddenness. The Tsar*s surviving 
brother is the Grand Duke Michael. 

The Empress Marie's eldest son. Tsar Nicholas, 
inherited some at least of his father's determination, 
which not a few have termed stubbornness, not per- 
haps without reason. When M. de Giers, then Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, felt embarrassed by his position, 
he begged Alexander III. to allow him to resign. 
" What ! " exclaimed the Empress Marie's inflexible 
consort, " you want to resign ! You forget, sir, that 
you are not in the service of a Constitutional Mon- 
archy, but in that of an autocracy, under which the 
Sovereign dismisses his Ministers when he thinks fit 
to do so. Do not talk about your resignation. When 
I think it necessary I will send it to you ! " 
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WHAT I SAW WITH THE GERMANS IN FRANCE IN 187O 

I NARRATE here some choses vues between the end 
of July and the beginning of November in the Terrible 
Year. 

At Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) I saw the first of the 
German forces — a squadron of Prussian Hussars, 
splendidly mounted and in smart blue uniforms (all the 
bright colours have been replaced by green, grey and 
even our khaki). Then came a train full of troops, 
singing " Die Wacht am Rhein." At Cologne the war 
fever raged, and preparations were being made to 
defend the town. "The French are at Forbach 
(opposite Saarbriicken), and may march to Cologne, 
or come in their gunboats along the Rhine." The trees 
round the city were being cut down to give the guns 
clear spaces. The town was in a state of siege. To 
increase the excitement there was a constant inflow of 
crowded troop trains, awaited by people of all classes 
with baskets of butter-brod, cheese, ham, wine and 
cigars. Students at Cologne, preparing for the Uni- 
versities, helped to distribute the food to the ravenous 
troops. Preparations for receiving the wounded were 
made. July 27th was observed in all Germany as a 
day of prayer. At nine o'clock the Cathedral was 
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packed — a marvellous scene. Cuirassiers in their gay 
uniforms, resembling those of our Life Guards, knelt 
alongside the soberly-clad Landwehr. When I next 
saw some of these it was on the battlefields of Saar- 
briicken, Beaumont, and Sedan, many wounded, others 
dead. 

On the Rhine were fleets of steamers and sailing 
vessels, laden with hay, straw, wheat, and oats, 
hastening to Coblenz and Mainz, the dep6ts for most 
of the stores. Steamers were weighed down to the 
water's edge by troops, horses, and six-pounders. I 
felt greatly advantaged and stimulated to action by 
coming to Cologne, for there I had seen the initial 
preparations for war as I could not have seen them 
elsewhere, except perhaps at Mainz, which I deter- 
mined to visit next. 

At Cologne I had learnt that I should find "the 
Front " at Saarbriicken, if anywhere. I was soon on 
my way thither by a Rhine steamer, the " Prinzessin 
von Preussen.*' It was not a London to Hampton 
Court trip. Tourists had, with few exceptions, already 
abandoned the great river, which was wanted for the 
conveyance of troops, ammunition, and food for man 
and beast. There were 30,000 troops at Coblenz, yet 
at nightfall the town was as silent as the grave. 

My nerves had been unstrung by what I had seen 
at Cologne and on the Rhine, and when I went to bed, 
at the " Aulser,'* I could not sleep. From the open 
window I gazed at the huge fortress opposite, Ehren- 
breitstein, which had cost some three-quarters of a 
million sterling to construct — and cheap at that, as 
fortresses go. I got to Mainz in due course. Nothing 
but troops, tens of thousands, entraining for the 
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frontier, where, it was predicted, and accurately, the 
enemy would open the attack. 

I dwell upon these details of my journey to "the 
front" to show how valuable the Rhine proved for 
the conveyance of the troops to the scene ol hostilities 
in the first days of August. When I applied for a 
ticket to Saarbriicken the clerk at the booking-office 
at Mainz said I was asking for the impossible. 
"Neither you nor anybody else can get there." I told 
him I had heard that other civilians had managed to 
scramble through; why should not I do so? But all 
I could get was a ticket to Bingerbriick. A troop train 
was just leaving, and I squeezed in, the blue-tuniced, 
helmeted fellows making room for me and showing 
the greatest desire to make me comfortable. 

At Bingerbriick they were building a monster 
bakery. All along the line we had seen vast herds 
of oxen. Cargoes of hay and straw were brought by 
Rhine steamers to Mainz and transferred to trains, 
most of them going to our destination. One of the 
first regiments to get to the front was that of the 
Black Brunswickers; they moved off by road to the 
frontier just after our train reached Bingerbruck, their 
band playing and the men singing. After only a two 
hours* wait I got a seat in a train taking troops to 
Saarbriicken, and for the first time I felt contented. 
Great scenes all along the line. Men, women, girls, 
and boys waiting at every station with provisions, 
bottles of wine, and cigars for the soldaten. Truly a 
" popular " war, if ever there was one. 

At eleven that night we detrained at St. Johann 
Station, Saarbriicken. All the hotels were closed, but 
I hammered at the " Hagen " until I was admitted 
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and given a room. Scarcely had I got into bed when 
someone tapped at the door. I felt sure that this 
meant trouble. A waiter entered and almost 
obsequiously asked if I, as a newcomer, would allow 
some officers to look at my "papers." I sent 
down my F.O. passport and my card, and in a few 
minutes the document was returned to me "with 
thanks." 

The river Saar divides the two towns of St. Johann 
and Saarbriicken, on the French frontier, not a great 
distance from Metz ; a quarter of an hour's walk from 
the bridge at the top of the hill is Bellevue, and here 
you look into France — across the road, as it were. 
Hereabouts began the great drama — for France the 
great tragedy — ^upon which the curtain did not fall 
until February 26th, a period of seven months. 

Bellevue was our favourite promenade until August 
2nd. From this point, looking across the frontier, we 
saw the Spickeren Berg, the scene of one of the 
earliest, as it was one of the most sanguinary, batdes ; 
behind the hills lay Forbach, also memorable; the 
foreposts of the two forces here stood face to face, 
frequently " sniping " each other. A few French tents 
were discernible. At my first visit to Bellevue I saw 
someone sitting nonchalantly on a camp-stool gazing 
across at the French foreposts. He was an English 
officer, Captain Seaton. Occasionally a bullet whisded 
past him — and us; I mean the correspondents, who 
were in great force. They had come from London, 
Dublin, Glasgow, Manchester, New York, Berlin, 
Cologne, Vienna, and Frankfort. High boots were 
popular, and revolvers. Some of us looked at horses, 
and even tried them, but there were no dealings; and 
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a proposal to purchase a carriage for our use en masse 
came to nothing. 

August I St was our last day of inaction. No one 
guessed what the morrow was to bring forth. 

On August I St we strolled out to where a detach- 
ment of the 8th (German) Corps had bivouacked on 
both banks of the Saar above and below the town. 
There were four battalions of infantry, three squadrons 
of Uhlans, and one battery (six guns, six-pounders). 
This little force had been pushed forward on outpost 
duty. Their " support " was a few miles to the rear, 
near Lebach, a name which dwells in my memory. 
Hitherto this force had been under the orders of 
Lieutenant-Colonel von Pestel. On August 2nd 
General Count Gneisenau assumed the command, and 
in the morning we again visited the troops, quite 
unaware of what was about to happen. I was looking 
about me when one of the Uhlans, covered with dust, 
galloped up and delivered a despatch. In a twink- 
ling the bivouac was all alive, the horses were attached 
to the guns, and in a quarter of an hour the whole 
force was in motion. The French had driven back 
the outposts at Bellevue and had taken up positions 
on the heights overlooking Saarbriicken and the new 
town of St Johann. 

The Emperor Napoleon (with whom was the Prince 
Imperial, in his second lieutenant's uniform) had 
ordered a reconnaissance in force, to be executed by 
Marshal Bazaine, who had at his disposal his own 
corps (the 3rd), that of General Frossard (who had 
been the Prince Imperial's military " governor "), and 
General de Failly's corps (the 5th). The engagement 
was very lively while it lasted, from an hour and a 
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half to two hours. The result of the fighting was that 
General Gneisenau had to withdraw his handful of 
men, faced by three army corps ( !), and the " victory " 
rested with the enemy. It was on this occasion that 
the " little Prince," aged fourteen, received what was 
called his " baptSme du feu," an event which sent the 
Parisians into delirious joy; and the Emperor tele- 
graphed to the Empress, " Old soldiers wept to see 
Louis pick up spent bullets." For the Germans it 
was less a ** retreat in good order " than a rout, a rush 
to get off the field as quickly as possible. I was on 
foot, and it was all I could do to keep up with the 
fl)dng force. The French lost in killed and wounded 
eighty-six and the Germans eighty-five (including 
seven missing). Four German officers were wounded 
and eight men killed. 

Late in the afternoon, when I had felt my way back 
to St. Johann along the road skirting the scene of 
the fighting, I was told that all my friends had dis- 
appeared. One of them had taken with him my 
Foreign Office passport and my letter of appointment, 
fortified with which he had undertaken to get two 
"permits," one for himself, the other for me. This 
proved my undoing. My hotel, so full in the morning, 
was deserted. The bedroom next to mine had been 
destroyed by the bombardment. The French had 
entered the town, but remained only for a short time. 
Looking across the river I saw the enemy still 
occupying the heights ; occasionally a few shells and 
bullets came our way, as a reminder that the Emperor's 
force was ready to begin again if necessary. 

I sat up all night looking at the glare of the fires 
on the hill and writing my impressions. The postal 
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officials had been driven away, so my letter could not 
be sent. 

After the ''baptism of fire" incident, General 
Gneisenau's little force had taken the direction of 
Lebach, and I followed them, hoping to come up with 
them. But I fell into the hands of some cavalry out- 
posts, and was taken first before General von Goeben, 
then before General von Steinmetz, and finally again 
before Von Goeben. I was accused of being a French 
spy. " Where are your * papers * ? Let us see them ! " 
I explained that on the morning of the 2nd I had 
handed my passport and my official letter of appoint- 
ment to a friend who had undertaken to get a 
" Legitimation " for me and one for himself, but my 
friend, with all the other correspondents, had dis- 
appeared after the fighting at Saarbriicken. My ex- 
planation was considered rather '' thin," as indeed it 
was; yet it was true. Colonel von Witzendorff, Von 
Goeben's Chief-of-Staff, whose English was equal to 
mine, believed me ; all the others doubted me. Von 
Steinmetz, when I said : " Doubtless, General, you 
speak French?" was furious, tore up my card, and 
threw the scraps down before me. His mind, it was 
obvious, was made up, and I should have to pay the 
penalty. But he did not say : " Take away this l)dng 
spy and shoot him." He merely relegated me to Von 
Goeben, whom I had seen a few hours before at mid- 
night, poring over his plans at his hotel, where I was 
well guarded. He now took a merciful view of my 
case, afid gave me a pass to Cologne, enjoining me 

not on any account to return to the Front, or . 

But everybody knows what happens to spies. 

During my two days' captivity I had been dragged 
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about in a wagon, for which I had to pay, through 
countless troops, whose jocularity at my expense was 
irritating. My consolation was that I had seen the 
Germans mobilising — ^a sight witnessed by few, if 
any, of my countrymen. I was told, however, that two 
English officers had been in the region. 

With General von Goeben*s " permit " (for this trip 
only) in my pocket I left Ottweiler for Cologne, there 
to telegraph to London for another Foreign Office 
passport. I mused on what might have happened : 
the publication in the papers of a paragraph among 
the war news announcing with telegraphic curtness 
the shooting of an English special correspondent as 
a French spy, reported a few days previously to have 
been " shot through the head " during the " baptism of 
fire" episode at Saarbriicken on August 2nd. I 
thought proudly that, after the painful event, Lord 
Granville would have been moved, at the instance of 
my friends, to have sent a remonstrance to Berlin, 
requesting to be furnished with a full explanation of 
the circumstances of this "outrageous proceeding.*' 
I felt fairly certain that I should have been accorded 
posthumous fame. But the important thing for me 
was that I was alive and on my way to Cologne. 

By good luck I got a place in a troop train, which 
sometimes attained a maximum speed of three or four 
miles an hour, and so reached Cologne, where my new 
passport reached me in due course. Thus it came 
about that I was at Cologne on the Sunday after the 
great German victories at Weissemberg, at Worth, and 
on the Spicheren heights east of Porbach (in the latter 
of these battles Von Goeben and Von Steinmetz both 
figured). At Weissemberg (August 4th) the French 
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lost one of their ablest generals, Abel Douay, whose 
division escaped and joined MacMahon near Worth, 
where (August 6th) the Marshal's forces were shattered ; 
the remnants streamed panic-stricken through the 
passes of the Vosges and over the mountains by 
Saveme and Lun^ville to Neuf chateau, arriving there 
only on the 14th; trains took them thence to Chilons, 
which they reached only on the 19th I 

But for my capture and relegation to Cologne I 
should have seen one or other of the battles » noted, 
perhaps all. At Cologne I made friends with a well- 
known man, who devoted himself to the heavy task 
of reading out to me the details of the fighting given 
in the German papers, so that I made a great deal of 
good " copy ** day after day. 

The news of those three battles reached Cologne 
on the Sunday morning. The people were drunk with 
joy. The diurch bells rang, flags were hung out 
everywhere, bands marched through the streets, and 
dense crowds gathered in front of the offices of the 
" Cologne Gazette " and the other papers. See what had 
happened between August 2nd and 6th I People read 
and re-read the records of these events, all so un- 
expected. The general impression was that France 
was already smashed and pulverised; and long 
before sunset on September ist that was what had 
actually happened. August 2nd — September ist ! 

Electric lighting was then unknown, yet Cologne 
was illuminated in every street and every house. 
How? By candles! Gas was certainly utilised, but 
the great effects were obtained by candles. In the 
trees coloured lanterns were hung. 

What a scene was that at Cologne railway station 
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on August 9th! The approaches, the platform, the 
waiting-rooms, the offices — all thick with the wounded. 
Scarcely one man wearing uniform was unhurt. Many 
were the merest boys. Was it not Moltke who said : 
"There is only one thing worse than a 'defeat — z 
victory".^ 

By August 13th I was again at Saarbriicken, after 
another long journey in a troop train from familiar 
Bingerbriick. I travelled in a horse-box, with eight 
soldiers and four horses, and a bibulous stranger 
(German) who devoted himself to my service. The 
first person I met at St. Johann was Herr Kuster, a 
resident at Dalston (London), a war correspondent of 
the "Alte Freie Presse** (Vienna). He scrutinised 
me minutely, as if to make sure that I was the man 
whom he had known at Saarbriicken at the end of 
July. It was he who had published my obituary notice 
in his paper. " The Times " inserted my assurance 
that I was alive, heading its paragraph, " A revenant." 
This time I lodged at the Rheinischer Hof, which 
was "full up'* with officers and newspaper corre- 
spondents, " the curse of an army " (Lord Wolseley). 
At the " Rheinischer " I met Victor Silberer, one of 
the correspondents of the " Neue Freie Presse." 

Saarbriicken, so dull at the end of July, was now 
very lively. Troops marched through it by day and 
by night. There seemed to be no end to them. In 
the daytime their bands played, but their colours were 
furled and cased. The French were within eight or 
ten miles of Saarbriicken, Forbach having only 
recently fallen into the hands of the Prussians, who 
turned the French out of St, Avoid, thus leaving open 
the road from Saarbriicken to Metz. Why did we 
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remain at St. Johann-Saarbriicken? Simply because 
we could not leave. The twin towns were in a state 
of siege, under a commandant. We wanted to get 
away, but the King of Prussia had refused to allow us 
to be with, or even to follow, his armies. I wrote to 
General von Goeben saying my "papers'* were now 
in order, and requesting a "permit." No answer. 
The commandant of the town would not allow, anyone 
to leave it. Only troop trains were running. As one 
of these was starting Silberer and I, watching our 
opportunity, jumped into the guard's van, and so began 
our adventurous journey in the direction of Metz and 
in the track of the King, Bismarck, Moltke, and the 
desiderated General von Podbielski, the one and only 
purveyor of "permits." 

We were in France at last : Styring, Forbach, St. 
Avoid (a ten hours' wait), and Faulquemont. Here 
the Prussians had seized a great Government tobacco 
factory, containing a supply of the " weed " sufficient 
for an army corps. We were hung up here for seven- 
teen hours, having the soldiers' rations, soup and 
coflFee, and "interviewing" right and left without 
hindrance. Silberer, being an Austrian (a German, 
so to speak), was never a " suspect," and could ques- 
tion officers and troopers without any fear of being 
regarded as a spy. He shared his information with 
me, as we were not competitors. 

All the way from Saarbriicken to Remilly, perhaps 
twenty miles from Metz, we met countless trains 
crowded with German wounded, mostly in open trucks. 
Swarms of flies irritated the poor fellows to the verge 
of madness. We were surprised to find in our train 
a party of English ladies and gentlemen belonging 
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to what was then called the Society for the Relief of 
the Wounded in War. The five ladies wore a uniform 
of close-fitting grey dresses, with hats and jackets of 
the same colour. All displayed the Geneva red cross 
on their sleeves and hats. We saw them tending the 
wounded at Faulquemont and Remilly. 

From Remilly we pushed on to Pont-4-Mousson. 
This open, undefended town was first bombarded by 
the Germans on the anniversary of the battle of Mars- 
la-Tour — a Sunday in August, 19 14, when the people 
were at vespers — and a man and a woman were killed. 
Outside of Remilly hundreds of French prisoners were 
l)dng about at each side of the road. Remilly itself 
was full of German wounded. We jogged along in 
a wagon without springs, drawn by a horse half-dead 
from fatigue, and driven by a terrified Frenchman. 
There had been a general flight of the French inhabi- 
tants all along the road to Pont-3i-Mousson. When 
we asked for something to eat, the reply was : " The 
Prussians have taken everything." The Germans 
were making light railways — one for taking troops all 
round Metz. We were warned not to approach that 
place. 

At Pont-2i-Mousson we found the King, standing 
in front of the Hotel de Ville, talking to some officers. 
He often rode about with only one attendant. When 
officers stood at the salute in his presence he knocked 
down their arms. Here we met, among members of 
the Landtag and other notables, a plucky old gentle- 
man, a Colonel Corvin, acting as correspondent for 
an English paper, for the popular " Gartenlaube," and 
for the Vienna " Neue Freie Presse." He told us of 
the death, at Gorze, of Prince Salm-Salm (the bio- 
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grapher of the Emperor Maximilian) and his nephew, 
who fell side by side. Princess Salm's parents were 
English, and I told the Colonel, who was an intimate 
friend of the Salms, that I had seen the Princess 
acting as a nurse at Saarbriicken, and that when the 
King met her with a bucket of water in one hand and 
a can of soup in the other he stopped and talked to 
her. The Prince died a poor man, but the Queen of 
Prussia, with whom the Princess was a great favourite, 
made the widow a handsome allowance. 
' At Pont-2i-Mousson we heard details of the great 
battles — Bomy, Gravelotte, and Mars-la-Tour (August 
14th, 1 6th, and i8th). The last-mentioned battle is 
known by the Germans as "Gorze," so called after 
a large village of that name around which much of 
the fighting took place. The carnage at these battles 
was terrible. For much of it the French mitrailleuses 
were responsible. The result of the three days' 
slaughter was to cut off from Paris Fazaine and his 
Army of the Rhine. Before leaving Pont-3i-Mousson 
we saw 6,000 French prisoners, resting by the wayside, 
in charge of a very small number of Prussians. How 
to keep them alive was a problem. 

We were about to follow the King and his staff to 
Commercy when we heard that there had been a 
" great battle " at Toul, a strong fortress which refused 
to capitulate. We hired a wagon and made for Toul, 
a journey of five-and-thirty miles. A Bavarian officer, 
very friendly, told us when we had reached the out- 
skirts of Toul that there had not been a battle, but a 
bombardment of the place from the hills. Returning 
to Pont-3i-Mousson we drove past huge fires in the 
road, which the German outposts had lighted. When 
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we reached Commercy in the middle of the night, we 
heard that the King had left that morning for Bar- 
le-Duc (President Poincare's birthplace). Commercy 
was deserted, save by a few troops; on the walls of 
the H6tel de Ville was placarded the King's announce- 
ment: "La Conscription est abolie dans toute 
r^tendue du territoire Fran9ais occupe par les troupes 
AUemandes/' It was August 24th, and at dinner one 
of the Prussian officers said to us : " We shall be in 
Paris in fourteen days from now." Not a very happy 
prediction. 

With two doctors of the sanitats corps we entered 
Clermont TArgonne late at night and took possession 
df the first house we came to "in the name of the 
King." Both sides of the one long street were lined 
with baggage wagons and officials' carriages; at all 
the houses troops were billeted. What had been the 
town post-office was now a field-post bureau. At 
No. 21 the King had established his headquarters. 
More important to us was the fact that at last we had 
found General von Podbielski and had each received 
from him the long and eagerly awaited "Legitima- 
tion," given us by that charming man very courteously 
and smilingly on the production of our " papers." In 
the hour of our need Von Podbielski had come to our 
rescue. 

Clermont gave us plenty to write about. In the 
early morning a Bavarian army corps, which had 
bivouacked the previous night, marched through the 
town, their band playing the soul-stirring march from 
" Sardanapalus." Splendid fellows, these Bavarian 
Jagers and chevaux-legers — ^rather short, but with an 
abundance of flesh on their bones ; light and springy 
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of step. It was common talk that they and the 
Saxons got more than their fair share of the fighting : 
the stiff-necked, arrogant Prussians saw to that. The 
King came to the window, and nodded — yes, nodded 
— ^to the captain of each company as it passed. One 
battalion was ordered to halt while some of the officers 
were presented to his Majesty in the pouring rain in 
the street, which was an inch deep in white mud that 
clung to our boots like wax. Silberer and I elbowed 
our way until we got close alongside the King, and 
saw that he was wearing the umf orm of a general 
officer — ^blue tunic and trousers, the Pickelhaube, and 
low boots, with a cloak over his shoulders to prevent 
him from getting soaked. His only decoration was 
the blue-and-gold star worn by every general officer. 
We took down his little speech : 

" Meine Herren — I am very much pleased to see the 
troops of Bavaria with those of Prussia. It has also 
given me a great deal of pleasure to observe the 
bravery you have shown and the zeal you possess. I 
hope that this unity of all the German armies will long 
exist, and that you will win still more glory." 

When another battalion passed we saw Moltke and 
two or three officers standing near the King. "Who 
is that handsome aide-de-camp in attendance on his 
Majesty?" I inquired. "That is Count von Alten," 
an officer replied. " His sister is the Duchess of 
Manchester" [Duchess of Devonshire when she died 
suddenly at Sandown in 19 12]. 

Curious about the identity of another spectator, I 
was told that he was the American General Sheridan. 
He was in a black undress uniform, and on his tunic 
were bright brass buttons. With him were two of his 
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countrymen, civilians. Only one provision shop was 
open, and that was a temporary one, started by a 
German ! We entered it, and mingled with a general, 
several officers of lower rank, and troopers. The 
general got a fine ham for twelve thalers {£i i6s.), 
and bore it off triumphantly; it was the last. Every- 
thing was gone in a few minutes. In the street we 
met Moltke, his sword in one hand and a monster 
sausage in the other ! Silberer and I got as much as 
we could carry; not a great deal. 

As the Bavarians and Prussians were now marching 
forward in great force we resolved not to lose touch 
of them. We made for Varennes, and were overtaken 
by a gentleman in a pair-horse carriage — ^a novel sight. 
Standing up in the vehicle, he shouted, to our stupe- 
faction: "Are you Edward Legge?" "Yes," I 
answered, wondering what was coming next. " Ah, I 
thought I might run up against you somewhere or 
other. Willert Beale told me to be sure to look out 
for you. Let me give you a lift." So we " jumped 
up." Our new friend was Sutherland Edwards, who 
had come out for the " Times." (He had been the 
first editor of the " Graphic," and until his death a 
few years ago was a prominent figure in the literary 
life of London.) We halted at Varennes, and slept 
at the Hotel du Grand Monarque, of historical repute, 
for on the bridge over the river Louis XVI. was 
captured after his flight from Paris. 

On August 30th we left Varennes at daybreak. We 
followed the roads leading to Buzancy, Beaumont, 
Remilly, Haraucourt, and Sedan. None of these 
places had any significance to either of us. For 
myself, I had heard of sedan-chairs, but I was ignorant 
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of the fact that there was a strongly-fortified town of 
Sedan in France, not many miles from Belgium. The 
name " Sedan " did not crop up once in our conversa- 
tion; there was no reason for mentioning it. Von 
Podbielski could doubtless have told us that some- 
thing might perhaps happen round about Sedan in 
three or four days; but it was no business of his to 
"coach" special correspondents. 

Buzancy was full of troops. While we were trying 
to get some lunch in a small tavern a battery of 
Bavarian artillery dashed by, followed by infantry and 
more batteries. Sounds of a cannonade at a distance 
were heard. We pushed on. Just outside the town 
were thousands of Bavarians, who had made, and 
were continuing, a forced march. Many of them, foot- 
sore, took off their boots and threw them away. This 
was something quite new — not seen before or again 
by us. When we got on rising ground masses of troops 
came into view, and cannon smoke. Within a kilo- 
metre or two of Vaux-en-Dieulet 100,000 French 
troops had been camping the previous night: they 
comprised the bulk of MacMahon's army. With them 
was the Emperor, who had been carted about like a 
piece of baggage. In front of us was the King in his 
carriage, and by his side Prince Frederick Charles, 
the " Red Prince " (father of the Duchess of Con- 
naught). 

The day before 60,000 Saxons had surprised 
General de Failly's army corps while the men were 
cleaning their arms and cooking. The General had 
not put out any foreposts! This was at Beaumont, 
four and a half miles from where we now stood. 
Thousands of prisoners were taken ; those not taken, 
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anH those who had not been killed, retreated hurriedly 
across the Meuse, abandoning cannon and mitrail- 
leuses. Before we reached Vaux the remnants of De 
Failly's force and the French troops who had been 
encamped at Vaux had been attacked by Saxons, 
Prussians, and Bavarians. 

It was five o'clock when we reached Beaumont and 
awaited events on the high ground before Raucourt. 
We were still in time to see something. 

The " Times " correspondent (a married man, with 
a family) wisely remained in his carriage, well out of 
the range of shells and bullets, while Silberer and I, 
reckless of consequences, hastened forward. To the 
enemy's rifle fire the Bavarian infantry replied in kind, 
while the six-pounders of both forces were soon hard 
at it. The Bavarian sharpshooters, finding it warm 
work, threw themselves down, and I followed suit, 
finally taking refuge in a quarry, and emerging when 
the firing slackened. Before the last shots were fired 
darkness set in. I lost Silberer, or he lost me. The 
red glare of the fires lighted by the Bavarians, now 
in bivouac, illumined all the country around. I 
entered a cottage, just vacated by the family; some 
Bavarians were already there, and we began to forage. 
Underneath a mattress was a big loaf; in the cellar 
were more than a hundred bottles of wine and a barrel 
of the same. I wrote for some hours before going to 
sleep. When I awoke at daylight some of the bivouac 
fires were still burning, and coffee-making was soon 
general. The bugles began soundings and the whole 
force got on the move through the mist. It was 
Aiigust 30th. I parted from these troops at Rau- 
court, where I found Silberer and Sutherland Edwards. 
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General had told the former that he and other 

correspondents would not be allowed to proceed any 
further, whether they had or not Podbielski's pass. 
" There was a fearful scene between your friend and 
the General and his aide-de-camp," said the " Times " 
man. 

Outside Raucourt, on the road to Bazeilles and 
Sedan, the French had encamped the day before 
Beaumont, and had left everytfiing they could not 
conveniently carry away. The ground was strewn with 
knapsacks, chassep6ts, cartridges, k^pis, and linen. 
We had heard that some officers were accompanied by 
ladies, which accounted for the feminine garments 
that were lying about. Many men and horses had 
been killed by the Bavarians' shells. The former were 
buried ; the latter were still there, with swollen bodies 
and staring eyes. Late in the evening I returned to 
the scene. Fires were blazing, some of the Germans 
(now in bivouac there) were preparing their suppers, 
and others were asleep — not a few of them in the tents 
abandoned by the enemy. At Jlaucourt were some 
members of the International Ambulance Corps, 
among them Mr. H. A. Blount, of Paris, who was 
well known in England as an amateur steeplechase 
rider ; and the Comte de Ganay, a notable Bonapartist. 
Mr. Blount was very communicative, telling me how 
the French had been driven towards the Belgian 
frontier, how an old man of Raucourt had fallen dead 
in the street from fear, how a French soldier had 
become crazed from the same cause, and so on. 

Silberer and I were early afoot on the morning of 
September ist, which for both of us has been a " date " 
all these years. The road swarmed with troops. Soon 
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after we had started in pursuit of the unknown we 
heard distant firing; then a trooper smilingly told us 
that we should presently come to a battlefield. He 
did not know anything of " Bazeilles " or " Sedan," 
nor did we. (At Raucourt everything had been kept 
very dark.) We met artillerymen returning at a gallop 
for ammunition. At Angecourt, as a battery was 
passing, a gunner shouted : " Jump up — ^there's room 
for both of you." With that battery we crossed the 
Meuse on a pontoon. And then we were " in it." All 
this in about an hour from the time (half-past seven) 
we left the hotel at Raucourt. 

We hurried across the fields to the strains of the 
now familiar " Sardanapalus " march. Battalions of 
Saxons advanced. The six-pounders boomed, the 
needle-guns, and the chassepots, and the mitrailleuses 
rattled, shells exploded round us, bodies strewed the 
ground, the Sanitats men were carrying the wounded 
to the rear, Bazeilles (now a little to our left) was a 
mass of flames and smoke. We raced up the hill, 
listening to the premonitory whistle of the shells. 
Silberer outpaced me, and I saw him no more. I threw 
away some of my impedimenta, and gained a coppice 
on the hillside near the Ch&teau d'Orival, where some 
German infantry had taken shelter. We were driven 
out by the shells which fell in the little wood. Men 
were dropping all around. 

Parched with thirst, I made for the outskirts of 
burning Bazeilles in search of water. Entering the 
grounds of a ch&teau, I scooped up a little in my 
hands, and was returning to the hill when a trooper 
who was on guard barred the way with his rifle. I 
produced my pass, but he would not look at it. I ran 
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towards an officer who was galloping past. He 
stopped, glanced at Podbielski's signature, and angrily 
told the trooper I was a privileged person not to be 
interfered with. 

Then something else happened. I was seen by a 
sergeant in charge of a party taking ammunition to 
the front. He stopped and shouted, in English : " Hi ! 
Sir, are you an Englishman ? '' I answered that I was, 
and told him how I came to be there. "Well, take 
a seat on this wagon, and I will introduce you to the 
captain of our battery. He may attach you to us. 
That will be better for you than wandering about 
alone." What luck ! 

Riding over dead and dying, we reached the position 
at the moment of Captain Richter's battery. He was 
a grizzled, bearded veteran, a trifle brusque, but genial. 
He rather welcomed me, as a sort of novelty I 
supposed, and consented to my remaining with his 
battery. While I was glad to be so favoured, I 
inwardly concluded that my situation was not "all 
lavender," for the battery was in action in the front 
line, and I was glued to it " Vestigia nulla retrorsum." 
There was a nonchalance about these Saxon gunners 
which morally stiffened me. After all, it was not a 
foregone conclusion that I should be enrolled in the 
list of killed — possibly I should not even be wounded. 
Still, I could not help thinking that in all likelihood 
my time had come. I had not felt nervous at Saar- 
briicken a month ago; but now I "ducked" as the 
bullets whistled. My friend (Mangold was his name) 
said: "You are not afraid, are you?" "Oh, no"; 
and I " ducked " no more. 

Between whiles I glanced at a group of men on a 

H 2 
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slight eminence a little to our right, sufficiently close 
to be recognisable by Captain Richter and others. All 
were standing, looking through their glasses. I will 
name these personages as a proof that I could not 
have been more advantageously placed for getting a 
general view of the fighting from nine o'clock until 
the late afternoon, between four and five, when the 
battle of Sedan ended. They were the King of 
Prussia, Bismarck, Moltke, Roon, two Princes (one, 
Prince Charles), two Highnesses (Coburg and 
Weimar), Podbielski, the Hereditary Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburgh, Count Hatzfeldt, a Russian (Kutu- 
soff), the British Military Plenipotentiary (Colonel 
Walker), General Sheridan and his aide-de-camp, all 
in uniform. What they saw I saw; which was every- 
thing. What they knew, however, it was impossible 
for me, or anyone similarly situated, to know — the 
exact distribution of the German forces and who led 
them. But there was something that not one even 
of that group knew until late that evening — ^that the 
Emperor Napoleon was in the field. I have said that 
the King was standing; so was Bismarck; but both, 
like the others, occasionally " squatted " on the grass. 
The locality chosen by these personages for watching 
the course of the battle was a little south of Frenois, 
and it was here that I originally found Richter*s 
battery, which took up advanced positions as oppor- 
tunity offered and events necessitated. The King and 
those with him were frequently well within the range 
of the enemy's gunners, who were in positions quite 
equal to those of the German artillerists. 

The last scene of all that came under our gaze was 
the pursuit of a large body of infantry by the German 
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cavalry. When Richter's battery had advanced the 
best part of a mile and had ceased firing, I strolled 
a short distance to the front, picking my way over the 
bodies of the French dead and wounded. 

We bivouacked on the field in view of the three 
towns, Bazeilles, Willers-Cernay, and Waldincourt, 
portions of which were still burning. (Bazeilles will be 
remembered by De Neuville^s picture, "Le Dernier 
Cartouche.*') Late in the night we were aroused by 
an order to make our bivouac elsewhere. Through 
pitchy darkness we slowly withdrew to the new 
position, a mile or so away. I clung desperately to 
my seat on a gun wagon, for the ground was very 
rough and littered with d6bris. Frequently the jolting 
of the wagon almost caused me to lose my balance and 
my seat. Every now and then the wheels seemed to 
pass over obstacles which were not wood or metal : 
these were our dead. 

Early the next morning I roamed over much of 
the battlefield, after listening to the bands playing 
" Nun Danket alle Gott," and interviewing General 
von Scholer, a good friend. In many parts the grass was 
thickly strewn with the French dead, whose bright red 
trousers were visible at a long distance. Some lay on 
their backs, others on their sides, some in a crouching 
attitude. Not a few were shot as they were clamber- 
ing through a hedge; here the slain were supported 
by the brambles, and lay slantwise. This part of the 
ground was far in advance of what had been our lines, 
so that nearly all the dead were French, some of whom 
had been sabred by the cavalry late in the afternoon, 
when all that remained for the galloping troopers to 
do was to pursue the flying enemy and cut them down. 
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The 80,000 troops who had surrendered and the 
20,000, and more, who were captured in the battle 
were shepherded by the side of the Meuse, on the 
peninsula of Iges — a famished horde, many, mad with 
hunger, robbing each other of stray loaves of bread. 
A thousand lunatic asylums seemed to have delivered 
up their occupants. Hundreds of riderless horses 
dashed about in a state of frenzy, crazed for want of 
food. The swollen bodies of dead chargers floated 
down the river all that day and part of the next. If 
you would read of horrors, turn to the " Debacle." 

Just before we moved off the field of Sedan and 
began the march to Paris I was formally presented 
with a very fine charger, which had belonged to an 
oflicer killed in the battle of two days previously. I 
reluctantly declined the gift, for I was without a 
servant and had neither the time nor the inclination 
to act as my own groom. I resolved to march with the 
troops. But I was told I need not walk ; I might ride 
on one of the ammunition wagons or on one of the 
six-pounders. It was hinted that I had better dis- 
mount when we passed through the towns. 

This march to Paris of most of the German army 
corps was the outcome of the victory at Sedan. It 
began on the second day after the battle, and on 
September 19th the capital was completely invested. 
Every night the King, Moltke, Bismarck, and those 
with them knew precisely how much ground every 
army corps had covered during the day and the exact 
spot where each corps was sleeping. 

The Saxon army to which I was attached paraded 
at 6 a.m. on Saturday, September 3rd, and at 10 
o'clock moved slowly off the field. Napoleon III. was 
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at the moment on his way through Belgium to 
Wilhelmshohe, where he was to remain in luxurious 
captivity until the following March, when he left for 
Chislehurst. 

We left the Bavarians in bivouac near Bazeilles, 
crossed the Meuse by the pontoons which still 
remained, and halted at Haraucourt, about an hour*s 
march from Bazeilles. That was all the ground which 
we covered on the first day. On other days we 
tramped greater distances ; but there was no hurry, and 
from first to last the march was a very leisurely one — 
a holiday outing. At Haraucourt I was in luck. I 
entered the house of a miller, whose wife gave me the 
best bedroom and fed me liberally. The miller, his 
wife, their daughter, and madame's aged mother 
liberated their souls in a flow of abuse of the Emperor 
and prayers for his speedy execution by the guillotine. 
None of them showed any resentment towards the 
conquerors of their country. 

We passed through Raucourt, from which Silberer 
and I had started on the ist to see what had proved 
to be the battle of Sedan ; there people were apparently 
settling down to business much as if nothing 
particular had happened. It was all very 
curious. 

While, on September 4th, the Parisians were de- 
throning the Napoleonic dynasty and the Empress 
Eugenie was being concealed in the house of the 
Imperial dentist, Mr. Evans, previous to her departure 
for England via Deauville, nearly all provincial 
France had its unwonted Sunday spectacle of the 
invading hosts on their march to the capital. 

In every town, in every village, the people streamed 
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out, or stood at their doors and windows, to see the 
victors pass. The baggage alone of one of these army 
corps was considerable. By " baggage " is not meant 
personal luggage, for that was very limited in quantity, 
each officer being allowed only space in the wagons 
for a small portmanteau; but the necessaries for an 
army comprising all branches of the service. The 
silent watchers of the invasion saw spare wheels for 
the artillery, gun-carriages and ammunition wagons, 
hatchets and spades for the pioneers, everything for 
the requirements of the wounded, coffee, rice, bread, 
pork, bacon, biscuits (as hard as nails), and forage. 
To each corps two hundred baggage wagons, stretch- 
ing for a couple of miles or so, with white sailcloth 
coverings, each drawn by one, two, or three horses. 
It surprised the gazers to see carriages conveying the 
members of the general staff and the baggage of the 
generals of divisions; others were for the field-post 
and field-telegraph officials, and contained letters, 
newspapers, and parcels, which were distributed all 
along the route. 

Since those blithe autumn days I have never set 
eyes on the armed defenders of the nations without 
recalling this progress of the men in spiked helmets 
through France; through the glades, past the wood- 
lands ablaze with yellow, red, and green; over the 
interminable plains of Champagne; through the vine- 
yards, with their miles of luscious fruit gathered by 
us alone, how eagerly needs no telling; through the 
Ardennes (near Montigny, for example), that superb 
panorama, the glory of Eastern France — undulating 
park-like grounds owned by the dwellers in the 
princely chateaux, and fields lined by pollards and 
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elms ; then through roads with coppices on both sides, 
and here and there a glassy pool, and^ orchards which 
only end with the vast plains around Soissons. 

We revel in a forest of orchards, for here we are 
in a great cider-making country — apples everywhere 
of every kind and colour, from the deep crimson- 
tinted fruit which at home we know as "Taunton 
beauties" down to the little yellow apple not much 
bigger than a good-sized cherry. For a week we are 
among the apples, talk of apples, and devour them. 
Not an inch of this fair land is left uncultivated. 
Between the apple trees they grow potatoes (these, 
with bacon, otherwise speck, finely chopped, are our 
staple supper dish — nothing better), clover, wheat, 
barley, beans, and mangold wurzel. What a country 
for the ever-hungry invaders ! 

In every village, however small, a church, and to 
every church a cemetery, and to every grave its little 
cross. On the entrance gates black and white crosses, 
on the tombstones crucifixes, in every village a tall, 
rudely-fashioned crucifix, often adorned with a wreath 
of wheat-ears or flowers. 

One etape is Villers-Cotterets (the birthplace of 
A. Dumas pfere), in the Aisne (the "battle of the 
Rivers" in 19 14 is remembered), and en route is the 
little town of Vielleront, with its stone quarries. The 
centre of the main road between Villers-Cotterets and 
Plessis-Belleville is paved with huge stones, very 
useful when taken up, as they had been by the French 
troops and the peasants to retard our progress; but 
both sides of the highway being of soft earth and 
grass, we tramp along these. Who owns that great 
white stone chateau ? A native eagerly answers : " The 
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Vicomte de Montesquoieu, monsieur." The park and 
the chateau form a picture. The house is flanked by 
the ruins of some abbatial or monastic edifice ; masses 
of ivy depend from the crumbling walls. Clustering 
elms put the chiteau in picturesque shadow. A 
running stream in the Vicomte's park reflects the 
house, the ruins, the trees, and the greensward ; tall, 
sword-like grass grows all around ; a forest environs 
all. All eyes are turned towards this fairy scene. The 
horrors of the great battle are forgotten for the 
moment. Presently we are all singing " Ich bin ein 
Preusse," and "O Strassburg, O Strassburg, du 
Wunderschone Stadt.'* And so the day's march ends, 
and the fat bacon and potatoes are soon in the frying- 
pan. A little soldiering soon gets into the blood. It 
is better than " mugging " in an Inn of Court. 

Some of the villages were almost entirely deserted 
by the panic-stricken. Plessis-Belleville was one 
such; not half-a-dozen people were visible. No 
wonder, for the Prussians had been painted particu- 
larly black. Deserted shops, closed private houses, 
furniture and everything of value removed, the in- 
habitants fled to Paris — ^this is what we found in many 
cases along the line of route. Plessis-Belleville we 
had to ourselves a whole day. For what precise 
reason I never knew, but a ragged, gaunt stripling, 
Karl something or other, had accompanied us on foot. 
One fine day he appeared riding a half-starved, grey 
horse, which he had discovered wandering about, and 
promptly commandeered. Smaller things than this 
will amuse an army marching through a conquered 
country. 

We were due "before Paris" on September 19th, 
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and on the previous day (Sunday) we did our longest 
march — ten hours. Our point was Goussainville, and 
here, for the first time, we heard of and saw the 
enemy. Our reconnoitreurs had found the French 
Mobile Guards in force at Pierrefitte, near Sarcelles. 
General von Alvensleben's corps (the Fourth, of the 
Second Army, which had for its commander-in-chief 
the " Red Prince," H.R.H. Prince Frederick Charles 
of Prussia) was drawn up in battle order on the hills 
near Goussainville. It looked as if we also were " in 
for it.*^ We advanced to take up position, and 
waited in the street of Sarcelles until we were wanted 
— a time that never came. To be in reserve, inactive, 
while shells were hurtling among us was exasperating ; 
but it was all in the programme. 

Sarcelles is almost in a line with St. Denis (a name 
known to everybody who has been to Paris), and the 
French gunners there got to wort directly they saw 
their enemy advancing. The French were soon driven 
from the heights of Mont du Haut Roi, near Amon- 
ville, and out of a small fort defended by Turcos and 
Zouaves. The total losses on both sides were very 
small ; but the engagement was of importance because 
it let the Parisians know that in less than three weeks 
after the battle of Sedan the invaders were in force 
around the capital, and that the siege of Paris had 
begun. This was on September 19th, the day fixed 
for environing the Ville Lumi^re with a girdle of 
steel. 

So, passing Margency (which was to become the 
headquarters of the Crown Prince of Saxony, con- 
cerning whom I shall have a few grateful words to 
say), we came to Montmorency, with its chiteau near 
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the railway where the Pompadour lived and Louis 
Quatorze passed halcyon times. 

What a Paradise was Montmorency after those 
sixteen days of marching ! We were still sleeping on 
the floor, littered more or less with straw, ten or a 
dozen of us in each room. It was the abandoned 
spacious residence of a maker of or a dealer in iron 
work of various kinds, and in the great cellar we dis- 
covered hundreds of bottles of red wine — a joy to the 
eyes as well as to the palate. Also a huge barrel of 
the same. Our " find " was soon the talk of the whole 
battery ; hence numerous attempts at " looting," which 
we frustrated with fists and feet. The cellar was 
exceptionally guarded at night. We drank as much 
as nature would stand daily, for our stay was of un- 
certain duration, and we could not endure the thought 
of being compelled to leave much of this precious 
liquor to our successors. Men get like this in certain 
circumstances. It is called " human nature," and we 
will leave it at that. 

From our elevated position at Montmorency we 
could see the troops on the ramparts at Montmartre 
and hear the operatives at work in St. Denis. Our 
stay here illustrated the lighter, the "soft," side of 
campaigning in war time. Montmorency, with its 
gardens, villas, and its background of firs, elms, oaks, 
and ash trees, is one of those places where it is always 
afternoon. Nearly all the residents and visitors had 
flown to Paris days before our arrival : many had 
ridden to the capital on donkeys. The few shops 
which were still open did great business. I found 
plenty to write about — so-called " pictures " of Paris, 
its forts, and the like. All this " light stuff " I wrote 
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in our garden, in the shade of the fruit trees, filling 
up spare hours by translating Beranger's songs from 
a volume found in our quarters. 

In my boyhood I had spent a fortnight in Paris in 
the last years of the Empire : had seen the Emperor, 
the Empress, and their little son on the great fete 
day, August 15th; had "done" all the sights — 
Tuileries, Louvre, the "Palais" (the Law Courts), 
Sainte Chapelle, Madeleine, St. Roch, theatres, danc- 
ing places ("Closerie de Lilas" — ^very "fetching" 
to a boy's eyes), dined in the Palais Royale (2 fr. 50 c, 
vin compris), and, of course, the Morgue. Now, at 
Andilly and Montmorency, I was looking across the 
valley and the plain on the gilded dome of the 
Invalides, the Arc de Triomphe, and longing for the 
" entry " which (for me) never came. 

Those were not always sunny, warm days. How it 
rained! How often we were soaked to the skin! 
What of it ? " A la guerre, comme a la guerre !" We 
were never in open bivouac, as we had been for two 
nights at Sedan. We had " house-quarters " — some- 
thing to be thankful for. Every day young Kampa 
and others rode forward and secured our lodgings for 
the night. When we got into the town or village, and 
when the guns were parked and the horses picketed, 
our first task was to see where we were billeted. " Herr 
Legge." There it was in bold, chalk letters on the 
door. Then began the foraging through the cup- 
boards. Pots of jam, bits of cheese, lard, and the like 
were dragged forth — ^but not always. The "finds" 
I set most store on were a pair of new boots of patent 
leather, with " tops " of bright blue cloth, and a lady's 
chemise, with frills and lace : a nice change from my 
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flannel cricketing shirt, which I could now wash in 
the stream and hang out to dry. I was voted too much 
the " swell *' in the blue boots ; but " a la guerre," etc. 

Once, and only once, we were brutal. The people 
in a large cottage told us there was no food of any 
kind which we could buy, beg, or loot. But in a huge 
oven we found a dozen big loaves, piping hot. We 
took them all. In the cabbage patch — oh ! the luck 
of it ! — ^was a lamb. We had a grand supper that 
evening. It was terrible to see those poor wretches in 
tears, and for a few moments I felt a beast. Kampa 
and Mangold cheered me up. "If we had not taken 
the bread and the lamb others would have had them." 
I tried to feel that this was common sense. 

All this time, and certainly up to November, when 
I left the battery, this particular corps of 30,000 men 
remained inactive " vor Paris." We heard from time 
to time about the sieges of Metz and Strasburg. But 
we asked day after day : " When will the siege guns 
be here for the bombardment of Paris ? " The roads 
were heavy and the guns were big and difficult to 
bring up. We were told that great personages at 
Berlin were strongly opposed to any bombardment of 
the capital — among them the Crown Princess of 
Prussia; and on dit that Queen Victoria was dead 
against shelling the town. I was bent upon two 
things — seeing the bombardment and marching into 
Paris after the capitulation; and for that reason I 
remained with the battery, where I was known, trusted, 
and fed. Had I left the Saxons I should probably 
have fared worse. I had shown my paper what I 
could do with my limited resources and my orders 
not to use the telegraph even if it was open for me to 
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do so. Those instructions I could not refrain from 
breaking when I got the primeur of the capitulation 
of Metz. 

Since September 4th, Gambetta had been, and was 
still, forming an army at Tours. But that part of the 
country was out of my beat. Besides, how was I to 
get there ? I should have been stopped at every turn 
— probably shot by the omnipresent francs-tireurs, 
from whom presently I was to have the narrowest 
"squeak." So, having always a cheery friend in 
General von Scholer, whose quarters were in our 
neighbourhood, and from whom I could always get 
a correct " tip," I stuck to the Saxons. 

Our "good time" at Montmorency finished on 
October 15th. A short march of some of our 30,000 
— only a four miles' stroll — and we were at St. Gratien, 
the suburban home, they told me, of Princesse 
Mathilde, the old "flame" of Napoleon III. Fever 
was rife among the Saxons, and the hospitals in and 
around St. Gratien were crowded. Three weeks in 
the villas of Montmorency had made us fastidious, 
and we changed our quarters three times on the day 
of pur arrival at St. Gratien before settling down in a 
large house in full view of the forts around Paris, and, 
as it happened, within range of the heavy guns at 
Mont Valerien. 

Having fixed ourselves up in our new quarters. 
Mangold and I set out in quest of adventure, scenting 
no trouble ahead. At Mont d'Orgemont there were, 
we knew, some Saxon Vorposten, and we were bent 
upon paying them a visit. All the country hereabouts 
was a mass of orchards, vineyards, and vegetable 
gardens, offering fine pickings for the adventurous. 
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Munching grapes, we were soon on sufficiently high 
ground to give us a full view of St. Denis, its churches, 
tall factory chimneys, numerous batteries, and the 
Seine. Some of our corps had forestalled us and were 
pulling up vegetables for supper, unregardful of their 
proximity to the enemy's guns. Two outpost men 
returning to the town told us " the best place to see " 
was the ruined house at the top of the " Mont." " But," 
they added, " look out for the shells. You will be in 
the thick of them up there." 

We had just got our glasses focussed on St. Denis 
when a first shell came. Our only cover was an apple 
tree, which is not precisely shell-proof; but we threw 
ourselves down under the branches. The grenade 
burst close by, and raised a great dust. " They see 
us from yonder fort," said my friend, " and have got 
the range to a nicety." The next missile fell short 
of us by about twenty yards, in a bee-line towards us. 
It came from quite a small fort (" lunette ") constructed 
during the night close to the Seine. Reaching the 
summit of the hill safely, we saw a company of our 
infantry (forming the outposts) a hundred feet below 
us, sheltered by a wall. A third shell drove us behind 
the ruined house. There was a quarry hereabouts, 
with high ground, affording good views, round it. We 
clambered to the top, from which the Champs Elys^es 
were plainly visible, and at St. Denis was a locomotive, 
with a few carriages attached — ^the first train we had 
seen for months. For an hour the shells came at short 
intervals; we separated, and scurried down to the 
level ground through the vines and their sticks, which 
were troublesome to get through. We met in the 
street, and shook hands over our escape. We had 
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nothing to say in defence of our foolhardiness when 
we were officially reproached for having drawn the 
enemy's fire upon our comrades on outpost duty. 
" Every army has its proportion of fools/' said some- 
one in a tone loud enough for us to hear. 

I had been in the same train as a few fair members 
of our Red Cross Society near Remilly a fortnight 
before Sedan, but since then I had not seen even one 
lady. Judge, then, of my amazement when a beautiful 
woman, elegantly dressed, appeared in the street at 
St. Gratien. There was a rush to get a glimpse of her. 
No one had the impertinence to speak to her, and she 
vanished almost as suddenly as she had come among 
us. Some of ^* ours " were so ungallant as to say she 
was a cocotte from neighbouring Enghien. With this 
exception I saw no ladies until I passed through 
Rheims on my way to London, home, and beauty. 

At mid-day on October 27th I was told that while 
I was out Captain von Lucius, chief of General von 
Scholer's staff, had called at my quarters and left a 
letter for me. It contained the great news that in the 
morning Marshal Bazaine had capitulated, with all his 
army and all munitions of war, etc. The fall of Metz ! 
I communicated the information forthwith to Captain 
Richter, and then made it known to all. 

But the news was useless to me unless I could 
telegraph it to London. I raced over to General von 
Scholer, thanked him for this exceptional mark of 
favour, and asked him if I might use the field tele- 
graph. " I cannot give you permission," he said. 
" Go and see the Crown Prince of Saxony. He alone 
can do what you ask." 

I returned to St. Gratien and saw Captain Richter. 

I 
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"Yes," he said, "the General is quite right. You 
must go over to Margency and see the Crown Prince. 
Be ready in ten minutes, and a mounted escort shall 
accompany you." 

Rain was falling in torrents, and it was dark long 
before we reached Margency. The men on guard at 
the Royal headquarters looked surprised at seeing a 
civilian and his escort. In less than five minutes I 
was standing before the Crown Prince. I was soaked 
to the skin — a pitiable sight. "Now, Mr. Legge," 
said the Prince, " sit down and tell me what you want 
me to do. But you must first have some refreshment." 
This was brought in a twinkling. " You want to 
telegraph the capitulation of Metz to your paper?" 
" Yes, sir." " Very well. I will give you the requisite 
permission, and you can send your despatch from here 
immediately." Then the Prince gave me a cigar, we 
chatted for a few minutes, and I took my leave. My 
** wire " was at once sent over the field telegraph to 
London vii Berlin, and when I got back to St. Gratien 
there was a carouse. 

The Crown Prince (in later years King Albert of 
Saxony) was a fine specimen of a soldier — a hand- 
some man, dignified and kindly; and I think he was 
touched by my wretched appearance. My letter from 
Captain von Lucius, whom he knew, convinced him 
of my boni fides ; and he was well pleased that the 
capitulation of Bazaine should be made known to all 
the world at the earliest moment possible. 

I had been in many parts of an " occupied " country 
three months, long enough to realise the meaning of 
an " occupation." In England it is not fully realisecl 
at the time these lines are being written, although the 
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Press is doing its utmost to bring its meaning home to 
our people. The invaders had the French under their 
heel for five months in 1870 and two months in 1871 ; 
but it was not until much later that the Germans 
wholly disappeared; and even then many wearisome 
months elapsed before the status quo ante bellum was 
restored, for the Commune had to be beaten down 
and the long resultant period of unrest to be grappled 
with. 

The pulse of the nation ceased to beat until the 
last shots had been fired. The crops were at the 
mercy of the invaders. No work of any kind could be 
done. Commerce and trade were at a standstill. As 
it was with the traders^ so it was with the professional 
and the artisan classes. Doctors and chemists who 
were not with the armies were the only people in 
request. Most of the churches which I saw remained 
open; the church at Raucourt, not far from Sedan, 
was taken possession of by the Germans and 
desecrated. Priests, rightly or wrongly suspected of 
espionage, were shot; post and telegraph oflSces and 
banks were closed. In the region through which we 
passed there were no newspapers. For the public 
there were no trains, omnibuses, cabs, carriages, horses, 
or mules. The only diligence I saw was one plying 
between Rheims and the Belgian frontier in which I 
was a passenger. Gloom, despair, helplessness, and 
hopelessness settled upon the unhappy country. 
Imagine England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
similarly situated, plus a war tribute of twenty times 
£200,000,000, the sum paid by France to get rid of 
the invaders ! It can happen. 

In November, tortured by eczema, and abandoning 

I 2 
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all hope of marching into Paris with the invaders, who 
entered the capital only in March, I returned to 
England, reaching Rheims by various German military 
trains and Belgium by diligence. On the French side 
of the frontier a band of francs-tireurs sununoned us 
to alight and "declare" ourselves. "Papers" were 
produced by trembling hands and approved of. By 
a stroke of good luck I was not asked for my creden- 
tials; I ostentatiously displayed my passport. Had 
I been searched these bandits would have found in 
my pockets Von Podbielski's Legitimation (written, 
of course, in German) and letters addressed to me 
" with the Crown Prince of Saxony's Army Corps at 
St. Gratien." And then — need I say it.'' — I should 
have been unable to record (this time for the " Morning 
Post") the epilogue to the drama, that stupendous 
spectacle, the Einzug, the march through the Kaiser- 
stadt of the victorious troops in June, 1871. 
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CHAPTER XII 

" WILLIAM " 

'' What this article states is true." — Prince Bismarck. 

[I AM privileged to give extracts from an article 
entitled "William," which appeared in the "Con- 
temporary Review " four years after the accession of 
the present Kaiser. The article was unsigned, and 
its authorship remains a mystery to the present time 
(191 5) to all but two or three persons. As Prince 
Bismarck, after reading the article, said : " Whoever 
wrote it knew what he was writing about, for what it 
states is true,'* I am absolved from expressing my own 
conviction of the complete accuracy of this marvellous 
portraiture of the Imperial assassin whom the world 
now regards as its enemy. But I may quote these 
.remarks upon it which were telegraphed to the 
"Times" by its Berlin Correspondent immediately 
after the appearance of this crucifying essay : 

The '^ Nation '' publishes an article by Dr. Barth, a member of the 
Reichstag and one of the leaders of the Radical Party, comment- 
ing on the essay entitled ''William," which appeared in the 
"Contemporary Review." Dr. Barth says : " The contents leave no 
doubt that the writer is a German, and an essayist of the first rank. 
// is the most ckverfy written article on the German Emperor that has 
appeared up to the present day. It is pitiless in its criticism of his 
&ult8, full of malicious anecdotes and keen epigrammatic phrases, 
but df high literary merit" The '* Nation" is of opinion that ''this 

"7 
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lampoon " can only come from Bismarck's camp, and acknowledges 
that under all the eicaggerations there lies a good deal of truth. The 
same paper goes on to say : '* If the Emperor was surrounded by 
true friends they would know it was their duty to put him in 
possession of the reasons which have lately altered public opinion about 
him so much to his disadvantage. These reasons are so excellently 
explained in the article in the 'Contemporary Review' that any 
further details are unnecessary." 

When the article was first published the Kaiser was 
regarded as the friend of Peace and of England. — 
E. L.] 

Extracts from the ^Article. 

Long before he had come to the Throne the 
character of Prince William had excited exceptional 
curiosity and in many hearts an amount of sympathy 
which was accounted for by pity for his well-known 
physical defect and the efforts he made to overcome 
its consequences. Great things were prophesied for 
him in sundry places, though it is difficult to recall 
to-day any oracle of undoubted weight on the matter. 
On the other hand, he had not long left the University 
of Bonn when it was whispered that he was a man of 
little heart, of inordinate vanity, and capable of great 
want of consideration for others; though all these 
qualities were dwarfed by an ever-present restlessness. 

Among other things William was supposed to learn 
statecraft, and was placed for a time under a high 
administrative official to familiarise himself with the 
technical routine of provincial administration. It is 
on record that this functionary, in answer to the query 
what he thought of Prince William, replied : " I can 
give you that in two words : Prince William is a 
modern being" (ein moderner Mensch). To those 
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who are familiar with these words from such a man 
this is far from being a flattering estimate. It implies 
superficiality, the love of noisy notoriety — some^ing 
akin to what Carlyle must have had in his mind's eye 
when he wrote : 

Examine the man who lives in misery because he does not shine 
above other men: who goes about producing himself, pruriently 
anxious about his gifts and claims ; struggling to force everybody, as 
it were; begging for God's sake to acknowledge him a great man 
and set him over the heads of men ! Such a creature is among the 
wretchedest sights seen under the sun. A great man ! A poor 
prurient, empty man, fitter for the ward of a hospital than for a 
throne among men. I advise you to keep out of his way. He cannot 
walk on quiet paths ; unless you will look at him, wonder at him, 
write paragraphs about him, he cannot live. It is the emptiness of 
the man, not his greatness. Because there is nothing in himself he 
himgers and thirsts that you should find something in him. In good 
truth I believe no great man, not so much as a genuine man who 
had health and real substance in him of whatever magnitude, was 
ever much tormented in this way. 

In the meanwhile the fear is spreading in Germany 
that the ultimate consequences of the Emperor's 
departure from Bismarck's policy will be disastrous; 
for a thorough reversal it is, notwithstanding the 
emphatic declaration of Chancellor Caprivi, on the 
morrow of Bismarck's dismissal, that the foreign 
" course " remained unchanged. But little public ex- 
pression of this fear is heard^ because the Press in 
Germany does not fill the same position as that of 
England in giving full voice to public opinion, and 
patriotism instinctively silences many who fear to 
discuss what they feel they are powerless to change. 

The Emperor's intellectual stock-in-trade is said 
to consist mainly of the gift of quickly grasping the 
outward aspect of many things — ^Auffassungsgabe. 
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Thus there is in him a specious, plausible affectation 
of acquaintance with literature, ranging from the works 
of Jules Simon to those of Mark Twain — ^naval 
matters, military matters (statecraft goes without 
saying) — ^all this notwithstanding that his life has been 
short, and that he has not read a book for years. 
Indeed, of late years reading has been a physical 
impossibility, for all available time has been duly 
chronicled as filled up with hunting parties, yacht 
sailings, torpedo-boat trips, railway journeys, festive 
banquets, christenings, weddings, funerals, man- 
oeuvres, and such like efforts, for all of which there 
has ever been ample time and opportunity. 

But the glamour of it all suflSced for the time for 
endless reporters* articles. It was just of a kind to 
dazzle and excite the admiration of the enthusiastic 
Americans who wrote home, after being the Emperor's 
guest at the manoeuvres, that another Frederick the 
Great was the least that the world had to expect. 
Men of that stamp do not stop to think, much less to 
listen, even supposing that they have the faculties for 
doing so. Otherwise it might have dawned upon them 
that these showy gifts are ever, except in such rare 
cases as that of a Napoleon, the almost infallible 
signs of superficiality. 

That this dilettantism must be the outcome of super- 
ficiality, allied to a morbid craving for immediate, 
tangible, positive results all along the line, is self- 
evident. Everything is to go by word of command : 
opportuneness, maturity of time, the one condition of 
all sound work — all this is at once abolished; it is 
not to be found in the corporal's drill book. The 
consequences have not been long in showing them- 
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selves in more departments than one — let us say in 
every department. 

Perhaps the most ominous joint product of the 
Emperor's vanity and superficiality combined is the 
megalomania (Grossenwahn) which he seems to be 
developing at an alarming rate. This is not sur- 
prising, for megalomania — ^fhe diseased estimate of 
the relative proportion of things — has something of a 
local character; it is, among badly-balanced creatures 
in Germany, what is called spleen in England. Even 
Napoleon's was a simple nature until he became 
afflicted with this dreadful complaint, and yet what a 
Caesar's head that man had ! It is this megalomania 
which causes the deepest anxiety in Germany, because 
it is feared that it may lead to some irreparable piece 
of want of tact, and thence to war. For it is argued 
that, vanity being at the bottom of it all, and the 
Emperor finding that he is unable to gain the pre- 
mature immortality he thirsts for by peaceful pro- 
digies, his restless, nervous irritability may further 
increase and degenerate into recklessness, and then 
his megalomania may blind him to the dangers he, 
and, above all, poor blood-soaken Germany must 
encounter on the war-path. It would seem that the 
, danger of this is Targely increased when we bear in 
mind that there is a party in Berlin eager for war with 
Russia — ^the sooner the better — ^and that the opinion 
of military men in Prussia in general is strongly 
optimistic as to its probable results. 

More serious are the doubts that have been ex- 
pressed with regard to his qualities of heart. Frederick 
the Great had little heart, but he was above vanity. 
'Vanity is a mortgage on the heart, as Bismarck has 
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declared it to be on the understanding. We believe 
the Emperor to be endowed with as much heart as his 
vanity leaves room for and allows him to possess — 
heart of an emotional, surface kind. An exaggerated, 
boisterous bonhomie seems to monopolise the place in 
his system which German " Gemiith " held in that of 
his finer-strung father. 

To sum up : his whole demeanour is at variance with 
the one imperative quality to which Lord Macaulay 
refers in his essay on the Earl of Chatham : " He was 
an almost solitary instance of a man of real genius 
and of a brave, lofty, and commanding spirit, without 
simplicity of character." 

Do the Emperor's flatterers lead him to believe 
that he is another such rare exception ? There is yet 
a sphere in which he can do sound work of the highest 
order; and this at once — overnight — ^in a single day. 
It is of the kind the German poet extolled as being 
far and away nobler than the slaying of dragons. It 
is the fight which not only the German Emperor, but 
each of us, must wage if he would conquer the spirit 
of crass self-advertising egotism which more or less 
pervades our time. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE RECREANT PRINCE ALBERT AND HIS FAMILY 

This English-born Prince, a cousin of King George, 
chosen by his new Sovereign, the Kaiser, to corn- 
el a camp containing British captured oflSicers ! A 
|e mission for the son of a sister of King Edward ! 
\jis one of the ironies of history that Prince 
Christian, father of the now Prussianised Prince 
Albert, was once in arms against Prussia. His father 
was head of the senior (the Augustenburg) branch of 
the House of Schleswig-Holstein and stoutly resisted 
Prussia's attack upon Denmark. In the war of 1848-51 
against Queen Alexandra's country Prince Christian 
and his brother, the late Duke, both fought against 
the Prussians, and had the mortification of seeing their 
father's estates plundered and subsequently confiscated 
by the predecessors of Prince Albert's present com- 
rades in arms. Prince Christian's brother, Duke 
Frederick, made a desperate effort to preserve his 
hereditary right to the Sovereignty of Schleswig- 
Holstein, but he was defeated by the implacable 
Bismarck, who, to quote his own words, said : " I told 
him that, if he persisted in his demands, we could 
easily wring the neck of the chicken which we had 
hatched." 

i»3 
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Prince Albert's ethnographical evolution has not 
been a long process. No farther back than 1907, being 
at the time on board the Empress Eugenie's yacht at 
Bergen, he amused the Imperial lady's guests by his 
indignant exclamation : " I am not a German. I was 
born at Windsor, and my mother is an English- 
woman I " When did he become the German he now 
is ? When did he denaturalise himself and shake oflF, 
like an old garment, the allegiance which he owed to 
his lawful King and country .'^ 

The "Daily Chronicle" (November 27th, 1914) 
gave a portrait of Prince Albert, headed " German or 
English ? " And under the photograph were the lines : 
" Prince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein, son of Prince 
Christian, and cousin of the King, who is now serving 
' in a military capacity in Germany.' He is shown in 
this photograph in a German uniform." (The uniform 
was recognisable as that of a Prussian Hussar captain.) 

Possibly Prince Albert's predilection for Germany 
and his desertion of his native country may be due to 
the fact that he will inherit (should he live long 
enough) the title and elates of his cousin, the Duke 
of Schleswig - Holstein - Sonderburg - Augustenburg, 
brother of the German Empress. Prince Albert's 
father, Prince Christian, who was eighty-four in 
January, 191 5, is an uncle of that august lady; and for 
many years Prince Albert's much-esteemed parents 
were among the most welcome guests at the Court of 
Berlin. They were on intimate terms with three 
Kaisers, and were married at Windsor in 1866. In 
a moment of pique the present Kaiser once said 
angrily to his consort : " I will never go to Cumber- 
land Lodge (Windsor) again ! " "I can never forget 
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those words/* sobbed the Empress, " for it was at my 
uncle Christian's that Willy and I fell in love with 
each other." 

Prince Albert is the only surviving son of Prince 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augus- 
tenburg, and was born at Frogmore House, Windsor, 
on February 26th, 1869. For some years this English 
Prince has been, nominally at least, a captain and 
squadron chief of the Prussian Hussar regiment of the 
garde-du-corps, whose headquarters are at Potsdam. 

Some time after the outbreak of the war it was 
announced that "the Secretary of the Marylebone 
Cricket Club had received from Cumberland Lodge " 
(the residence of Prince and Princess Christian) "a 
letter intimating Prince Albert's resignation from the 
club." 

In the House of Commons Mr. Young (Perthshire) 
asked "whether any efforts had been made to detain 
Prince Albert when he was about to leave for Ger- 
many.*^" No answer was given to this inquiry. 
("Times" report, November 26th, 19 14.) 

Mr. Young further questioned the Government 
relating to Prince Albert's parents. He asked " if it 
was considered just and expedient that the British tax- 
payer ^ould be called upon to pay £6,000 a year for 
the maintenance of a family which includes this 
German Prince (Prince Albert)?" Mr. Asquith 
naively replied that " Mr. Young's original question 
related to a particular individual." (It was "under- 
stood " by the House that the matter would come up 
in Committee of Supply. To the best of my recollec- 
tion it did not so " come up.") 

The case of Prince Albert was first publicly referred 
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to in our daily Press on October 5th, 19 14, in these 
scathing terms : 

Prince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein is fighting in the field against 
Great Britain. Considering his close connection with the British 
Royal Family, and remembering his mother's position (aunt of King 
George), he ought to have had enough decent feeling at least to 
remain neutral. Why was he not taken prisoner and interned in the 
concentration camp at Olympia or elsewhere ? Is it not a fact that 
all his old friends in London think he should have been treated like 
any other alien enemy ? Is it not equally true that Prince Albert 
was a persistent mischief-maker between the Imperial Court of 
Germany and the British Court during King Edward's reign? We 
believe that Prince Albert was recently captain of the Sunningdale 
Golf Club. Does he still hold this position ? 

In the Christmas of 189 1 Prince Christian was with 
a shooting party in the Isle of Wight composed of 
the Duke of Connaught, Prince Henry of Battenberg, 
and Prince Christian's son, now Albert of Potsdam. 
The latter was taking aim at a pheasant when his 
father, who was not participating in the sport, ex- 
claimed: "Albert! Fm shot!" When the "guns" 
hastened towards him Prince Christian told them a 
shot had penetrated one of his eyes, and other pellets 
had struck him in the face. The three or four shots 
which had caused the accident had first struck a tree 
close to which the Prince and fiis son had been 
standing, and so were partially spent, or the victim 
would have been killed on the spot. Prince and 
Princess Christian were staying for Christmas at 
Osborne House with the Queen, who telegraphed to 
Mr. Lawson, the Royal oculist, to come immediately. 
The next day Mr. Lawson successfully removed the 
Prince's left eye. Before this distressing mishap 
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Prince Christian used to shoot in the Windsor Forest 
coverts with the then Prince of Wales and his guests, 
who often included the present Kaiser. In his earlier 
days the Prince hunted with the Garth hounds, and 
even now he often drives to their meets. 

From her marriage forty-eight years ago down to 
the present Jday Princess Christian (Helena) has en- 
joyed an enviable popularity for her devotion to all 
charitable works, and since the outbreak of the war 
she has laboured unceasingly in the patriotic cause 
which the Queen, her daughter, and her son have done 
so much by their example to stimulate. At and around 
Windsor, where she is beloved, and where she has 
always been at the head of relief movements of every 
description. Princess Helena was of secondary import- 
ance only to Queen Victoria. The local feeling of 
gratitude to and affection for her found expression at 
the celebration of her silver wedding, when she 
received a handsome gift, purchased with the oflFerings 
of rich and poor alike. The naval patients at the 
Queen Mary and Princess Christian Hospital, Queens- 
ferry, were cheered by her presence in April. 

Many years ago an Irish paper, the organ of the 
Roman Catholic party in the Green Isle, startled 
Protestants by announcing that it had "excellent 
authority" for stating that "one of the Queen's 
daughters'' had become a convert to Catholicism. 
Shortly afterwards it was definitively asserted that the 
Royal lady in question was Princess Christian. " We 
believe we are correct in stating," said the misinformed 
journal, " that on the occasion of the reception of her 
Royal Highness into the Church whose creed, in 
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obedience to the dictates of conscience, she has 
adopted, there will be no ceremonial of any kind, nor 
is it probable that publicity will be given to the date 
and place of reception until that happy event has 
actually taken place." It is still "a long, long way 
to " Rome for the staunch Protestant mother of the 
recreant Prince Albert 

About the same time as the publication of her 
reported " conversion " the Princess was suffering from 
a severe affection of the eyes which threatened to 
permanently impair her sight. She placed herself 
under the eminent Dr. Pagenstecher, of Wiesbaden, 
with the happy result that, after a course of treatment 
extending over nearly a year, she returned to Windsor 
completely restored to health and sight. 

Princess Victoria, the eldest daughter of their Royal 
Highnesses, was bom in 1870, and has followed in the 
philanthropic wake of her mother. Her sister, Princess 
Louise, who was bom in 1872, married, in 189 1, Prince 
Aribert of Anhalt. The wedding was solemnised at 
St. George's, Windsor, in the presence of Queen 
Victoria and a large number of Royal personages, 
prominent among them being the German Emperor 
and Empress. In 1900 the marriage was dissolved 
" to suit a new family law " of Prince Aribert's House. 
The Princess resides at South Kensington. 

Prince Christian, as many will read with surprise, 
is, unless he has retired in disgust sinc6 the outbreak 
of war, a colonel -general (!) in the Prussian army, as 
well as a general in the British army. No one has 
ever even whispered a word to his detriment. Every- 
body likes him, and the Windsorians have swom by 
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him. Both the Prince and the Princess have received 
general s)anpathy in the serious trouble caused them 
by their only surviving son, who was born in February, 
1869, and educated at Charterhouse, where he was 
much liked and voted "a good sort." It is deeply 
regrettable that this promising Prince should have 
been brought under the evil influence of the Kaiser. 
When, in June, 1914, the King was present at the 
ceremony of "trooping the colour" I saw this same 
Prince Albert, in his Prussian Hussar uniform (!), 
riding alongside his Majesty in the Mall. We next 
heard of him as being with the Kaiser somewhere near 
die fighting line. 
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THE DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG GOTHA (DUSLE OF. ALBANY) 

English-born Princes as the Kaiser's vassals, com- 
pelled to do as he bids them, obliged to fight against 
our gallant troops if they are ordered to do so ! In 
cold print these words stagger humanity, but they are 
hard facts from which we cannot escape. 

Unfortunately for us Queen Victoria's affection for 
her grandson, William, was so great, enduring from 
his birth until her death in his arms, that she made 
him her confidant, and would not hear a word to his 
detriment. Thus the Kaiser, before and after he 
became Emperor, had only to ask his grandmother for 
information to get it. 

The Queen never suspected him of harbouring 
sinister designs against his mother's country. King 
Edward, with his clear vision, read his nephew aright, 
and would have warned his mother, as he warned 
others, could he have prevailed upon her to listen to 
him. For many years, despite what Lord Eshcr and 
Lord Suffield have said to the contrary, the King 
and die Kaiser were at daggers Jdrawn. And no 
wonder. Edward VII. and three of his brothers were 
for years the victims of their nephew's offensiveness, 
and could not resent it without coming into antagonism 
with their mother, her grandson's blind, unreasoning 
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adorer. When she was told that he had said : '' I wish 
I had not a drop of English blood in my veins/' she 
would not believe it. 

No one would dare to assert that Prince Christian, 
and consequently the Princess, were not on the most 
cordial terms widi the Kaiser and Kaiserin, whom they 
regularly visited for many years. It was open to the 
Kaiser to gather from them also information of all that 
passed at our Court, and in particular of military and 
naval matters and what our Government had done, was 
doing, or intended to do. Does anyone ims^ine that 
the Kaiser did not avail himself of &ese opportunities 
of thus obtaining at first hand reliable intelligence of 
what was happening in England.^ He would have 
been a fool not to have done so; and he is not a fool. 

The Duke of Edinburgh became Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha in succession to Duke Ernest, 
broths of Queen Victoria's consort, Prince Albert, 
who remained at heart a German until his death. Like 
King Edward, the Duke of Edinburgh regarded the 
Kaiser with detestation, so it is improbable that he 
gave any of our secrets to his nephew. Still, our 
Prince Alfred, by accepting the Rulership of the 
Duchies, became a German Prince, owing fealty to 
the German Emperor. His position was a difficult 
one, but I suspect that his regard for the land of his 
birth impelled him to throw dust in his nephew's eyes. 
Nor would the Kaiser have derived much, if any, in- 
formation of a useful nature from the lady who is 
now Dowager Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
best known to us as Duchess of Edinburgh. Like her 
brother, the Emperor Alexander III., and his consort 
(now Dowager-Empress, mother of the Tsar, and sister 

K 2 
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of Queen Alexandra), the Duchess of Edinburgh 
regarded Kaiser William II. with disdain. 

As Duke Alfred was predeceased by his son, and 
as the Duke of Connaught, following the example of 
King Edward when Prince of Wales, had waived his 
right to die Duchy of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, the 
Rulership of the Duchy passed into the possession of 
the only son of the late Duke of Albany. Charles 
Edward, the reigning Duke, was born in 1884. His 
mother, the Duchess of Albany, was Princess Helena 
of Waldeck and Pyrmont, and her sister is the widow 
of the King of the Netherlands, and mother of Queen 
Wilhelmina. The young Duke of Albany was only 
sixteen when he succeeded his uncle as Ruler of Saxe- 
Coburg in July, 1900. Five years later he married 
Princess Victoria Adelherd, daughter of Duke Fred- 
erick Ferdinand of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Gliicksburg. They have a son and two daughters, and 
ample means wherewith to keep up the dignity of their 
position. 

This English Prince has become as German as the 
Kaiser since he was elevated to the Dukedom of Saxe- 
Coburg, and shortly after the war with this country 
began gave vent to his feelings by publicly expressing 
his opinion that England, the country of his birth, has 
treated Germany " shamefully." He is the third Ruler 
of the Duchy. The first Duke, Ernest L, is the 
personage of whom it is recorded that one of his 
relatives declared he heard the Prince of Wales (King 
Edward) say in the Bois de Boulogne : " There goes 
my uncle Ernest. Whenever I see him coming I look 
the other way, for there are always with him des 
femmes impossibles." The late Prince Ernest of 
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Wiirtemberg is credited with this mot concerning 
Duke Ernest I. : " Believe me, less objectionable 
persons have been hanged !" 

Our caustic historian adds: "The late King of 
Hanover was indebted to Duke Ernest of Saxe- 
Coburg for the loss of the battle of Langensalza, his 
treachery being 'duly rewarded by Prussia. If you 
want a decoration, buy a horse or two of Duke Ernest 
and you will get your desires ; or you can purchase a 
title or a riband of the Duke's Aulic Counsellor, 
formerly a waiter at a restaurant. Duke Ernest em- 
broiled himself with his nephew, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, k propos of a ball given by the latter at Coburg 
some time before his accession. The Duchess of 
Edinburgh objected to Duke Ernest inviting two of 
his Mady friends,' one of them being his natural 
daughter, married to the Master of the Ceremonies of 
the Ducal Court, who was formerly a commercial 
traveller. 

" Duke Ernest's wife was a Princess of the Duchy 
of Baden, sister of the Grand Duke (of the period), 
an angel of goodness and purity, whom, however, 
Duke Ernest compelled not only to know and receive 
his mistresses, but to look after them when they were 
ill ; one of these unfortunate women died at Nice in 
the Duchess's arms. 

" Duke Ernest had for an aide-de-camp an English- 
man whose brother once said : ' I would rather see my 
brother degraded to the position of a simple soldier 
than promoted to high rank at Coburg.' " All the gold 
that the Julius Thurm ever contained — ^the black- 
mailed French millions of 1870 — ^would not induce an 
English gentleman to accept a position in the Schloss 
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of the English-born German Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha in 191 5. It may interest the young man 
who was born at Claremont to know that to the great 
Goethe Prussian aristocrats were ^'the apes and pigs 
and parrots of Frederick the Great." We may place 
the Duke among the parrots. 

As far back as October, 1863, seven months after 
his marriage, King Edward, on behalf of himself and 
provisionally on behalf of his descendants, resigned 
all right and title to the Dukedom of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha; but first his brother Alfred and then the 
son of his brother Leopold found it irresistible. Had 
the Duke of Edinburgh been living now he would, for 
certain, have abandoned the Duchy rather than have 
borne the humiliation of continuing to be a vassal of 
William the Infamous. His nephew of Albany is 
not made of that stu£f, but, as we have seen, like 
Albert of Schleswig-Holstein, glories in serving under 
the banner of the Chief of the Huns, who hears un- 
moved of the wholesale violation by his gallant 
troopers of old and young women, girls in their teens, 
and even little female children. 

The only sister of this reigning Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha married in 1904 Prince Alexander 
of Teck, brother of Queen Mary. 

The House of Commons had before it in November, 
19 1 4, the annuities granted to certain Royal person- 
ages. The " Times *' report (November 20th) was as 
follows : 

Status of Embiiy Princes. — ^The Dukes of Cumberland 
AND Albany. — Mr. Swift MacNdll asked questions as to the 
peerages held by the Duke of Cumberland and the Duke of 
Albany, suggesting also that, being in command of troops in 
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the Gemuui Anay^ their Royal Highnesses are guilty of high 
treason. 

Mr. Asquith said : 

*' No writ of summons has been issued to these persons in respect 
of their peerages, nor would any writ be issued to them during the 
war. What ought to take place after the war is a matter which will 
be considered in due time. The question of the retention of British 
and Irish titles and peerages will be reserved for consideration until 
after the conclusion of the war." 

Pensions to Princbssbs. — Sir John Jardine asked ''whether any 
of the kings, gnmd dukes, dukes, or other sovereign princes of 
the German empire, or any of their relations, being subjects of 
the German Emperor, are in receipt of pensions, allowances, or 
other money payments out of the public funds of the United 
Kingdom." 

Mr. Lloyd George made the following statement: — 

"Particulars of certain annuities to persons of the class indicated 
are to be found on page 44 of the Finance Accounts for theyear 
ended March 31, 1914. As stated in reply to my hon. friend the 
member for Gatesh^ on September 18 last, the annuity to the 
Duchess of Mecklenbuig-Strelitz has been suspended. 

''The annuities to Princess Christian and Princess Henry of 
Battenberg are being paid, these princesses being British subjects 
resident in the United Kingdom. 

"In the case of the Duchess of Edinburgh, it was held, as 
stated in 1893 by the then Solicitor-General in the House of 
Commons, that the late Duke did not lose his British nationality 
by taking the oath of allegiance as Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and the 
payment of the annuity to the Duchess is being continued in view 
of this fiiict and of the terms of the Treaty between Great Britain 
and Russia of January 33, 1874." 

The Duchess of Albany's son (Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha, who succeeded the late Duke of Edin- 
burgh) leaves us, as we have seen, in no doubt as to 
his entirely pro-German and anti-English proclivities, 
although he is the son of our Prince Leopold, Duke of 
Albany. That no member of the British Royal Family 
will ever inherit this German Duchy is plainly shown 
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by this Reuter telegram, dated November 14th, 1914, 
and published on the f ollt>wing day : 

The Diet of the Dukedoms of Coburg and Gotha has already 
decided that no foreign member of the ducal iamilj shall be en- 
titled to the succession in Coburg-Gotha, and now the Committee of 
the Special Diet has gone a step further and adopted a resolution 
which excludes all foreign members of the reigning CunQj firom the 
inheritance of the family possessions. 

According to the existing law and after the extinction of the 
present reigning £unily, the family of the English Kings^ then the 
Portuguese Royal fiunily, the Bulgarian, and also the Belgian Royal 
families would be entitled to the inheritance. 

Forty-two per cent of the whole land of the dukedom is the 
private property of the ducal fiunily. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE kaiser's "great" VISIT TO ENGLAND 

[This event is here reprinted exactly as I wrote it, from my notes 
made on the spot at the time — July, 1891. William II. was the 
first German Emperor to set foot on English soil since the days of 
the Crusaders. ''It is not possible," wrote the late Harold 
Frederic,^ " to exaggerate the importance of this visit and of the 
causes leading up to it upon William's mind. As the guest of the 
richest nation in the world he was able to feel himself a relative and 
wholly at home. The English conquest of William was complete. 
By this time he had become fully reconciled to his mother, and 
thereafter a strong sympathy with England manifested itself in all 
his actions."] 

July 4—18, 1891. 

Escorted by men-of-war and torpedo boats, the 

" HohenzoUem," the Imperial yacht, reached Sheer- 

ness from Rotterdam at noon on July 4th. The 

Channel squadron, under Admiral Sir Michael Culme- 

Seymour, was lying in the river; at one end the 

" Immortality,*' at the other the " Curlew." Some other 

war vessels were also stationed opposite Port Victoria ; 

but of all those mighty ships one only, and that one 

the " Northampton," was able to " man the yards " in 

the good old-fashioned way which prevailed when 

Englishmen could sing truthfully and patriotically — 

Heait of oak are omr ships, 
Jolly tars are our men. 

* " The Young Emperor William II. of Germany.'' T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

»37 
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Steamers of all sizes and sailing and rowing craft 
of all kinds dotted the river; every now and again 
you heard the booming of cannon, and the playing of 
the National Anthems of Germany and England; then 
came a silence, and then volleys of cheering rent the 
air. Altogether it was a grand spectacle, more especi- 
ally when our Princes (whose train was outrageously 
late) went aboard to greet the German Emperor and 
Empress ; yet, to speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, I am constrained to confess that 
the spectacle of July 4th, at Port Victoria, was not a 
patch upon the display at Dover on the occasion of 
the Shah of Persia's first visit to these shores. 

When the " HohenzoUem " steamed to the pier we 
soon caught sight of a figure, in the uniform of an 
English admiral, leaning negligently on the rail of the 
bridge of the Imperial yacht (painted all white, like 
the tunics of the Prussian Cuirassiers). That was 
Kaiser Wilhelm, the hero of the occasion, the young 
man upon whom all the hopes of United Germany 
are fixed, the eldest son of our good Queen's eldest 
daughter, and the nephew of the coming King of 
England. Not only was the Emperor in the uniform 
of one of our admirals ; but his breast was a constella- 
tion of British orders and decorations, and he wore, 
en sautoir, the deep blue riband of the Order of the 
Garter.^ He looked, as Dixie sings, ''quite English, 
you know," while our own smart Princes returned the 
compliment by Germanising themselves to the fullest 
possible extent. 

^ This Order was taken from the Kaiser in 1915 by the King, 
who, on June 3, conferred the Garter upon Earl Kitchener. The 
Kaiser had been previously deprived of his English military, naval, 
and all other titles and honours. 
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"But where is the Empress?" asked everybody, 
glueing their eyes to more or less powerful glasses. 
" L*Imp6ratrice oil est-elle?" demanded one stately 
grande dame ; but I can safely say that I heard more 
German than English spoken. Presently we dis- 
covered the Kaiserin, and a most charming vision of 
feminine loveliness the fair young Princess of the 
House of Schleswig-Holstein presented to our ad- 
miring eyes, clad as she was in a robe of the most 
delicate heliotrope, with faint stripes, the skirt orna- 
mented with vieille or, and the bodice edged with the 
same old gold, supplemented by black braid. I had 
almost forgotten to mention the hat — ^perhaps because 
it was so small as to be all but invisible ; there was, 
as you may imagine, gold about the chapeau, with a 
splotch of red by way of variety. Of course the hearts 
of all the women went out instanter to the mother of 
the six bonny princelings left behind at Berlin, and 
the vocabulary of admiration was speedily exhausted. 
Her Imperial Majesty made the best possible impres- 
sion, and when she subsequently landed to take her 
seat in the Royal " special," she said very prettily, in 
English, to Mrs. Leicester Keppell and a young lady 
(name unknown) who presented bouquets, "" Thank you f 
Oh! thank you very much" — ^witfi a grateful and 
touching emphasis on the " very." 

An important re-arrangement of the reception pro- 
gramme was made at, literally, the last moment. It 
had been decreed by the Queen that her Imperial 
grandson, William of Hohenzollern, and his comely 
Empress-wife should be greeted on the arrival at 
Port Victoria by the Dukes of Edinburgh and Con- 
naught, and that the genial Prince — the Prince, our 
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Prince, everybody's Prince — should hie him to 
Windsor, there to await the coming of his young 
relative. But, as I have said, this idea was changed, 
and it was decided that Uncle Bertie should personally 
conduct Nephew William from the Thames to Royal 
Windsor. 

The precise nimiber of disguises in which the Prince 
of Wales can get himself up is upwards of twenty, 
but until Saturday, this Royal " quick-change artist " 
has not been seen in this country in the dazzling 
uniform of the Bliicher Hussars, whereof His Royal 
Highness is Colonel. 

Similarly costumed was the Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale, while the Prince Alfred of the old jdays — 
the days of "God bless our Sailor Prince!" — ^wore 
his "Coburg" uniform, and Prince Arthur (Herzog 
von Connaught) was arrayed in that of the Ziethen 
Hussars, which became the most German-looking of 
our Princes right well. Unsere Prinzen, then, with 
their attendants, made up a very brilliant group, one, 
too, which pleased and satisfied the most Argus-eyed 
of critics. 

That the meeting of the Royalties on board the 
" HohenzoUern " was as cordial as it could possibly 
have been goes without saying. The embracings were 
all conducted in the foreign fashion, which does not 
particularly commend itself to us, "rude Islanders," 
as we like to consider ourselves ; still, it has to be done 
on these occasions, willy nilly, and done it was on 
Saturday in the most expeditious manner conceivable. 
The luncheon party on board the Imperial yacht was 
of the gayest. Some ridiculous stories have been 
circulated, by worldly and other equally misinformed 
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papers, to the effect that Kaiser Wilhelm doesn't like 
champagne. That is all bosh ; he did full justice to 
the "fizz" on Saturday, both when toasting the Queen 
and our (and to some extent his) Royal Family, and 
also when our Princes (who are bad to beat when 
Duminy's extra sec is at their elbow) toasted the young 
Kaiserin. 

There was only time for a cigarette after lunch, and 
even then the Royal special started for Windsor fully 
half-an-hour late. Some of Wilson's finest and largest 
were then produced by H.R.H., and the journey to 
the Royal borough was over almost too soon for the 
members of that jolly family party who, between them, 
possess more influence for good or evil than all the 
other wearers of the purple the wide world over. 

Those of us to whom it had been given aforetime 
to see some of the most magnificent pageants ever 
enacted at Windsor could not help thinking Saturday's 
fimction somewhat ^dull. The rain had made every- 
thing and everybody rather limp, and the unpunctuality 
of the train bringing the Kaiser and the Kaiserin, e 
tutti quanti, did the rest. The Princess of Wales had 
to wait three-quarters-of-an-hour ere the train steamed 
into the South- Western station; but she never com- 
plains, and she smiled as sweetly upon the Emperor 
and Empress when they alighted from the Royal 
saloon as if she herseH had only just reached the 
platform. 

To the Royal carriages were harnessed the favourite 
grey ponies. In the first of these equipages rode the 
Kaiser, the Prince of Wales, and the Dukes of Edin- 
bui^h and ConnaugEt; in the next, the Empress and 
the Princess of Wales; in the others the remaining 
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Royalties. The Emperor was duly '" addressed '* as he 
sat in the carriage, and thanked Mr. Mayor in English; 
and then the procession moved on and entered the 
Castle precincts from the Long Walk. The reception 
of her guests by the Queen was not witnessed by the 
profane eyes of the Press, for Her Majesty has a great 
aversion to be, as she expressed herself on a memor- 
able occasion, "spied upon." 

All concerned were more than pleased when the 
time came for " the cup that cheers,'" and the Kaiser 
was initiated by his eldest uncle into the mysteries of 
what is known in Bloomsbury Society as ''high tea." 
Our Paris friends call this the moment du go{lter, and 
in some parts of Germany — ^in and around Strasburg 
particularly — ^it consists of bread and cheese and 
delicious amber-hued beer. At Marlborough House, 
and at Windsor Castle, when the Prince and Princess 
of Wales are there, "tea" means a plentiful meal, 
whereat sandwiches and "goodies" of all kinds are 
discussed, with supplementary claret and brandy-and- 
soda for those who prefer something stronger than 
Souchong or Bohea at fifteen shillings a pound. 

At Saturday's " five o'clock " at Windsor Castle the 
Princess of Wales presided, and the Queen spent 
most of the time in d: long chat with her grandson, who, 
on his part, had, of course, much to talk about, for he 
is an inveterate retailer of news and narrator of facts, 
and even trivialities. After tea the gentlemen hastened 
to get out of their uniforms and into their smoking 
jackets until it was time for dinner. Wilhelm is so 
enamoured of his English admiral's uniform that he 
would like to sleep in it; but our Princes prefer civilian 
to military and naval ''toggery." Dinner did not 
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come a moment too soon, for both Hohenzollerns and 

Guelphs have powerful appetites; and when all were 

assembled round the royal board it was seen that 

Kaiser and Princes, as well as the other gentlemen 

invited, were in orthodox black coats and white ties. 

William the Second not only appreciates, but puts 

into practice, the good old English maxim — 

Early to bed and early to rise 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise ; 

and scarcely had eleven struck when the Kaiser said 

good-night to ^' grandmama '' and his uncles. He was 

up betimes on Sunday, startling the sentinels by his 

appearance in a shooting jacket and black soft felt 

deerstalker. The Sabbath morning was spent by the 

Kaiser in driving over to the Victoria Barracks and 

inspecting the little garrison previous to performing 

his devotions at Holy Trinity, the church 'always 

attended by the troops stationed at Windsor — at 

present the Scots Guards and the "Second Life." 

Meantime the Queen, the Kaiserin, and the Princesses 

had gone to say their prayers, first in the Castle Chapel» 

and then at Fr<^[more, the scene that Sunday of the 

" Silver Wedding Thanksgiving service " of Prince 

and Princess Christian. .^x 

When Wilhelm got back to Vie Castle, greatly 

edified (so he said) by Parson Robins's capital sermon, 

he found the bride of Monday and Prince Aribert 

waiting to be congratulated; and presently the 

Emperor went over to Cumberland Lodge and looked 

at both the wedding gifts and the presents which had 

been made to ''the Christians." Dinner that night 

was followed by a sacred concert in St. George's Hall, 

the '* star " being Madame Albani, who is such a prime 
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favourite with the Queen that she is frequently inviteH 
to Balmoral (the eminent vocalist has a nice little nest 
close by), and now and then Her Majesty drops in to 
take tea with her. 

This soiree musicale was so extraordinary an inno- 
vation that a word or two must be said about it. The 
Queen is a great stickler for the complete and rigid 
observance of the Sabbath, and during the time the 
Prince of Wales was at St. Petersburg for his brother 
Alfred's marriage with the Grand Duchess Marie 
Alexandrovna he got severely rapped over the 
knuckles by his Royal mother for going to the opera 
with the late Tsar and the present ruler of All the 
Russias on a Sunday evening ! When, on the Monday 
morning, the Queen read in the daily papers that the 
Heir Apparent had been guilty of such a heinous 
offence as visiting a theatre on Sunday, Her Majesty's 
indignation knew no bounds, and forthwith a very 
warm "wire" was dispatched to H.R.H. asking if the 
news was true. There was no getting out of it, and the 
poor Prince had to telegraph back a long explanation, 
excusing himself by saying that, as the Emperor had 
pressed him to go, he didn't like to refuse. There 
was a rare pother made about it, though, all over the 
country, every tub-thumping Boanerges in the realm 
"improving the occasion" on the following Sunday, 
and predicting all sorts of unpleasant consequences 
for the peccant Prince ! 

Kaiser Wilhelm is, in appearance, as typical a 
German as could be found anywhere throughout the 
Fatherland. He is tanned by constant exposure to all 
weathers, albeit now and again his bronzed cheeks lose 
somewhat of their colour. His hair is^more than a 
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shade darker than his little moustache, which is straw- 
coloured, and slightly turned up with some sort of 
fixature. Remembering that his left arm is malformed, 
and that the fingers on that limb are not fully 
developed, it is marvellous that he should be so good 
with the gun ; but in reality he is almost as thoroughly 
devoted to sport as he unquestionably is to the army. 
More than this, he is a splendid and a daring rider, 
and so inured to fatigue that he can do with a minimum 
of sleep. The signs of weariness and lassitude which 
he exhibited on his arrival at Windsor surprised the 
members of his suite, who were at a loss to account 
for these unwonted indications. 

Several times during the week, the Kaiser, who is 
inordinately fond of riding, made his appearance in 
the Row, sometimes at an hour when only the members 
of the " liver brigade " were about, but once at least 
when one had not to be a particularly early bird to 
catch the Imperial visitor taking his promenade h 
cheval in those leafy groves sacred to the Horse. 

The hours when you may be seen in the Row vary 
from season to season. This year our young men and 
maidens have assembled soon after nine, and remain 
until eleven — ^sometimes a few minutes after. On 
Saturday morning, about ten, the word passed quickly 
round that the Emperor had arrived, and there was a 
general movement towards that part of the ride where 
he was reported to be taking his constitutional. 
Presently, looking up the Row, we saw a phalanx of 
cavaliers coming down towards Albert Gate at a smart 
canter, and these gallant horsemen proved to be the 
Kaiser and his suite — every man of them in uniform. 
William the Second had donned his sky-blue tunic 

L 
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and the flat undress cap; the officers forming his 
entourage wore the dark-blue Prussian uniform and 
the same pancake-shaped cap as their Monarch. 

As they approached the turning out of the Row 
leading to the Ladies' Mile the Kaiser wheeled round 
to the right, never checking his brown charger, but 
sweeping on at the same speed; while the officers 
accompanying him came straight on, until, realising 
that they were a bit out of it, pulled up short and 
galloped after the Kaiser, who laughed long and loud 
at having given the blue*tuniced cohort the slip! 
Early as it was, quite half of our tout Londres seemed 
to be either on horseback or afoot, and the path on the 
side which fashion has made its own for its matutinal 
promenade was so full as to be in some places im- 
passable. 

By the million there is no doubt but that the Kaiser's 
visit will be best remembered by the review at Wimble- 
don, which, as a military spectacle pure and simple, 
could not possibly have been exceeded in brilliancy 
even in a country where the army counts for every- 
thing. Soon after breakfast on Saturday morning, 
July nth, the march to the famous Common began. 
Those whom necessity condemned to walk from, we 
will say, Putney or the adjacent parts, and who did 
not object to the heat, had by far the best of it ; at all 
events, they were in much better case than those who 
stewed in railway carriages for the greater part of an 
hour, and emerged perspiring, draggled, and testy at 
Southfields or Wimbledon. From the former place 
it was an agreeable walk through country lanes over- 
shadowed by delightful leafage to the Conmion, for 
then you became a spectator of the whole scene — 
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beginning with the historic Windmill and ending with 
the via sacra along which Kaiser and Princes were 
presently to ride in triumphal procession. 

That immense stretch of common presented a sight 
which none of us who saw it can ever forget. There 
is no parade ground in the world equal to it. The 
Tempelhof, as the Kaiser himself was heard to admit, 
does not come any way near it; and that, as we all 
know, is the principal parade-field in Europe. Let 
me hasten to say that I did not avail myself of what 
are facetiously termed " Press privileges " ; had I done 
so I should have been in the unenviable position of 
all my journalistic confreres, who, furnished with 
official cards of admittance, and having at their backs 
all the prestige attaching to the leading organs of the 
daily Press, were huddled up like a flock of sheep, 
had not even a bench to stand upon, and were imme- 
diately behind a "thin red line" of troops and the 
regiments which marched past the young Kaiser ! 

No ! Skirmishing freely among that huge throng 
— now rubbing elbows with a Duchess who had lost 
her way, and anon wedged in by nigger minstrels and 
costermongers ; then basking in the smiles of "The 
Apple of our Eye," I was enabled to see the spectacle 
from all points, and under its ever-changing aspects. 
Ere the deep booming of the guns which announced 
the arrival of the great personages had ceased, we saw 
the Emperor, and the Prince of Wales, and the Duke 
of Clarence, and Prince Christian, and the Duke of 
Teck, advancing along the open space in front of the 
crimson-seated estrades at a hand gallop, the Kaiser 
in advance, and a brilliant suite of officers in the rear. 

There was something warlike about the Emperor in 

L 2 
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his elaborate uniform of the Cuirassiers of the Guard 
— ^white, with a black breast-plate and a helmet which 
shimmered in the almost blinding sunlight; and one 
can quite imagine him, if not in the forefront of battle 
— if not actually leading his troops at another Worth, 
or Spicheren, or Sedan, at all events within measur- 
able distance of the foremost ranks. The Prince of 
Wales, in the full and brilliant uniform of a Field- 
Marshal, of which the demagogic Mr. Cobb so un- 
kindly wished to deprive him, did his utmost to make 
believe that he was enjoying himself ; his eldest son, 
looking sufficiently smart in his dashing Hussar uni- 
form, rode contentedly along in the wake of Cousin 
Wilhelm; the Duke of Teck was the picture of 
amiability in his Volunteer get-up; and Prince 
Christian's scarlet tunic became that florid-visaged 
Teuton right well. 

Perhaps the enthusiasm was at its zenith when the 
Prince of Wales, riding at the head of the " Blues," 
and subsequently of the Civil Service Volunteers (of 
which regiment he is honorary colonel), passed in 
front of the Kaiser, to whom he lowered his sword with 
the gravity of a mere captain of our citizen army. 
Then the cheers were loud and long, and they broke 
out again at intervals — ^when, for instance, the Royal 
Horse Artillery and the 5th Dragoon Guards (who 
answer to the German Uhlanen) went by. The clang 
and clatter of the artillery could be heard all over the 
Conmion, and there were times — ^particularly when the 
troops were breaking up — ^when the scene was not 
entirely unsuggestive of actual warfare. 

In all about 20,000 Volunteers passed the saluting 
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base, and added to these were between 4,000 and 5,000 
regulars, the perfection of that "food for powder" 
upon which the Kaiser so prides himself. Faults in 
the "dressing" there were, it is true; but I can safely 
say that I have seen quite as many mistakes made in 
this respect at Aldershot and our other military stations. 
Taking the spectacle as a whole, it must be admitted 
that it was one practically unique of its kind, and one, 
moreover, of which we as a nation may well be proud. 
The Emperor said as much when the march-past was 
concluded; and as the group of Princes rode off the 
ground, followed by the carriages containing the Royal 
ladies, the picture was a marvellously striking one. 

During the week "all London" had the excep- 
tional opportunity of seeing the Emperor William on 
the lawns of Marlborough House ; for the Prince and 
Princess of Wales had sent out a vast number of 
invitations to all and sundry " to meet the Queen and 
the German Emperor" at a garden party. These 
people were humorously described in " Truth " as " the 
tagrag and bobtail of society," although they included 
the facetious editor's attached friends, Sir Charles 
(afterwards Lord) Russell and Sir George Lewis, and 
die Prince and Princess of Monaco. The Kaiser, 
as usual, made himself agreeable to everybody, and 
he was voted by that omnium gatherum "the most 
charming of men — quite nice." In the parlance of 
a long-past age, he was "an agreeable rattie." 
Those were envied who. managed to peep into the 
Royal tent and see the Emperor eating strawberries 
and drinking tea, and dancing attendance on Queen 
Victoria, who, as always, beamed upon him. 
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The Kaiser and his consort were the *' show " guests 
at the marriage of Prince Christian's daughter and 
Prince Aribert at Windsor. 

Of the luncheons, dinners, the State ball, and other 
functions and festivities whereat the Emperor and the 
Empress were the principal figures, space does not 
permit me to speak ; nor can I do much more than note 
that on Saturday night the Crystal Palace presented 
to the Royal party one of those amazing spectacles for 
which there is no other word but fairy-like; that on 
Sunday morning, July 12th, the Emperor and Empress 
went to St. Paul's instead of to the German Chapel 
in St. James's ; and that in the afternoon the Imperial 
pair and the Prince and Princess of Wales journeyed 
to the stately home of the Cecils in Hertfordshire. 

The Kaiser's visit to the Queen could not have had 
a more fitting pendant than the excursion to Hatfield, 
and that he and the Empress greatly enjoyed it we 
know from his Majesty's remarks to Lady Salisbury. 
All that remained to be done was to run down to 
Windsor and take an affectionate farewell of the 
Queen. Then the Kaiser saw his Consort off to Felix- 
stowe, dined at Lady Dudley's beautiful house in Park 
Lane, and, in the presence of the Heir Apparent and 
the Duke of Connaught, started at twenty minutes to 
eleven from King's Cross for Leith. 

The truth about the Wimbledon review was that the 
Kaiser, like all his officers, had a contempt for our 
Volunteer force, as it then was, as a body, and, in 
consequence, did all that he could to get out of attend- 
ing the review. It was, however, justly considered 
that nothing could give him a truer idea of the prin- 
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ciples of English life, and the efficiency of the Volun- 
teer force as a reserve, than to see a review of a 
considerable body of the London regiments among 
the picked corps of the Volunteers. Up to the last 
the Emperor, I was told, tried to get out of this 
engagement, and it was known that he would rather 
have spent the rest of the afternoon, after the festivi- 
ties given in his honour by the German Embassy, at 
the Eton and Harrovj^ match, with the view of gaining 
a hasty insight into what he then regarded as the 
essentially English sport which he desired to cultivate 
among the seminaries for youths in Germany. 

This was the Emperor's third successive visit to his 
Royal grandmother, who in 1889 drew up the whole pro- 
gramme herself. The Kaiser then arrived on August 
2nd, in the " HohenzoUern,*' escorted to Spithead by 
twelve huge ironclads. The Prince of Wales, on 
board the " Osborne," went to meet him ; and when the 
German vessels — ^twelve in number — caught sight of 
the English flag they saluted with the regulation 
twenty-one guns, at the same moment hoisting the 
German " black, white, and red," by the side of which 
floated the yellow standard with the black eagle, to 
let England know that the supreme chief of Germany's 
army and navy was approaching the Isle of Wight. 
Then thundered the guns of our ships as the " Hohen- 
zoUem," accompanied by the " Osborne,*' and followed 
by the German ironclads, passed slowly before the 
English Fleet. 

Who does not recall that naval review, the Cowes 
" week," and the gala dinner at Osborne ? When the 
Emperor landed an orderly hastened to inform the 
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Queen that he was approaching. Her Majesty, dressed 
in black, came out to receive her grandson, who leapt 
out of the Court carriage before it had stopped and 
thrice embraced the Queen. William II. was all smiles 
and honied words. Almost his first act was to beg his 
grandmother to accept the position of Honorary 
Admiral of the German Fleet ! 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE KAISER IN STORY 

" The fear of a final * smash-up ' throws Lohengrin 
into a sort of destructive sadisme — ^the sadique of 
Imperial bankruptcy. Oh! William the Second, 
while you are still on your legs, we can write your 
titles : Dark crowned Apache ; Kaiser-Bonnot, as the 
Belgians so well call you ; dum-dum Emperor, rascally 
as a valet de com^die, liar like a hysterical old woman, 
murderer of children, burner of cathedrals — never will 
a Sovereign have gone down in history in such a degree 
of execration, horror, and abjectness/' ^ 

My memories of the Kaiser date from June, i87i, 
when he was nearly twelve and a-half. It was, as a^ 
few may still remember, German/s " great ** year, the 
year of the march of the conquerors through Berlin 
and other large towns. The task of recording that 
event, the Einzug (" Entry"), had been confided to me 
by the " Morning Post " — I was the selection of Mr., 
later Sir Algernon, Borthwick, and much later Lord 
Glenesk. I had not been in the Kaiserstadt many 
hours ere, wandering through Unter den Linden, which 
was "decorated" with French cannons and mitrail- 
leuses, spoils of war, I met the friend. Mangold, who 
had picked me up on the battlefield of Sedan and 
^ Maurice Donnay, of the Acadtfmie Fran$aise. 

«53 
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introduced me to the captain of his battery, who 
"attached" me to his force, as described elsewhere. 
Mangold once more took me in hand and " showed me 
round." " Look over there," he said, " and you will 
see your Queen's daughter, the Crown Princess, and 
her children." I looked and saw two boys standing 
by the side of their mother at a window of the Palace. 
They were the present Kaiser and his brother Henry, 
bonny, nice-looking lads. But my interest centred 
upon the mother, our Princess, wife of that Paladin 
whom the army worshipped, until, amid music, cheers, 
and emotion, tlie 45,000 troops began the march from 
the Brandenburg Gate down the long avenue of lime 
trees. At their head rode Moltke, Bismarck, and 
Roon; then came the old Emperor William I. with, 
on either side, the Crown Prince Frederick William 
and Prince Frederick Charles; and then the troops. 

" He'll make a fine recruit ! " exclaimed Von 
Wrangel the moment that he heard that the Crown 
Princess of Prussia, who was also Princess Royal of 
Great Britain, had been safely delivered of a son ; and 
the Crown Prince telegraphed to Queen Victoria, " It 
is a boy. God preserve mother and child ! " So our 
young Sovereign was a grandmother, and, with true 
womanly feeling, she inunediately inquired by the 
wire, " Is he a jfine boy ? " The Prince Consort wrote 
to his mother-in-law, the Duchess of Kent, "Your 
great-grandson is a pretty, intelligent boy. He is a 
mixture of his parents ; which is quite as it should be." 

Queen Victoria, writing to her "dearest, kindest 
uncle," the King of the Belgians, just after the 
accouchement of her daughter, said : " I know how 
pleased you will be at the safety of our dear Vicky, 
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and at the birth of our first grandson. Everything 
goes on so beautifully." 

Eighteen months later the Queen visited her 
daughter in Germany and saw the boy for the first time. 
Her Majesty thus recorded the event in her diary : 

Our darling grandchild was brought. Such a little love! He 
came walking in at Mrs. Hobbe's (his nurse's) hand in a little 
white dress with black bows, and was so good ! 

He is a fine fat child, with a beautiful white, soft skin, very fine 
shoulders and limbs, and a very dear face like Vicky and Fritz and 
also Louise of Baden. 

He has Fritz's eyes and Vicky's mouth, and very fair, curly hair. 
We felt so happy to see him at last. 

Dear little William came to me as he does every morning. He is 
such a darling, so intelligent. 

Dear little Wilhelm as usual with me before dinner— a darling 
child. The dear little boy is so intelligent and pretty, so good and 
affectionate. 

Had a last visit from dear Stockmar. Towards the end of his 
stay dear little William came in and played about the room. The 
darling little boy was with us for nearly an hour, running about so 
dearly and merrily. 

At Cologne our darling little William was brought into our carriage 
to bid good-bye. I felt the parting deeply. 

Priscilla Lady Westmorland records her receipt of 
a letter from a German lady containing these passages 
of the baby-Prince William : 

I must tell you of my wonderfvd good fortune — I have actually 
seen this precious child in its father's arms. You will ask me what 
this child of so many prayers and wishes is like. 

They say all babes are alike. I do not think so. This one 
has a beautiful complexion, pink and white, and the most lovely 
little hand ever seen, the nose rather large ; the eyes were shut, which 
was as well as the light was so strong. 

His happy father was holding him in his arms and himself showed 
traces of all he had gone through at the time. The child was believed 
to be dead, so you may conceive the ecstasy of everyone at his 
first cry. 
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When the boy was thirteen his father wrote of him : 

To-day is my son William's thirteenth birthday. It is enough to 
frighten one to think what hopes already fill the head of this boy and 
how we are responsible for the direction which we may give to his 
education ; this education encounters so many difficulties owing to 
&mily considerations and the circumstances of the Berlin Court 

Thackeray, in one of his " Roundabout Papers " in 
the early years of the " Cornhill Magazine," described 
in his own delightful style the marriage ceremony of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales (March loth, 1863), 
and thus noted the presence of the future Emperor 
William 11. : " The young Princes were habited in 
kilts, and by the side of the Princess Royal trotted 
such a wee, solenm litde Highlander ! He is the heir 
and chief of the famous clan of Brandenburg. His 
eyrie is amongst the eagles, and I pray no harm may 
befall that dear little chieftain ! " 

Probably very few, excepting Queen Alexandra, the 
Princesses Christian, Louise (Dowager Duchess of 
Argyll), and Henry of Battenberg, and the Duke of 
Connaught, can recall that first appearance of the 
Kaiser at a ceremony in England. The future Kaiser 
was then only four, and he was placed between two 
of his uncles, the Duke of Connaught and the late 
Duke of Edinburgh. Tired of remaining seated so 
long, the boy leant down and bit his nucleus legs above 
their Highland stockings with a savageness which 
made it difficult for them to reprove him audibly. 

The interesting young gentleman who had bitten 
his uncle's legs at the Royal wedding in St. George's 
Chapel (1863) was again among us sixteen months later. 
Mr. Wm. Rutherford, of Crowthorne, Bucks, sent to 
the "Daily Mail" (February ist, 1915) a copy of a 
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letter written by Queen Victoria to one of her sons in 
Paris, telling him that her grandson, "dear little 
William," was coming to Osborne. The letter, which 
had never been previously published, was found by 
the manager of the hotel in Paris in which the Queen's 
son was staying. The Queen wrote : 

Windsor Castle, 

Frogmorb Garden, 

July lUhy 1864. 

Darung , — Many thanks for your dear letter of the 3rd, 

which, however, I only received on ^e 7th. Thank Major very 
much for all his interesting letters up to the 7th. 

I am so pleased to hear that you are happy (as I felt sure you 
must be) in that most beloved and lovely spot your darling Papa 
loved so dearly. How nice it must be for you to have Bemhard 
with you and to be able to be together so much ! I hope you will 
have seen Mr. Florschiitz now, also Madam de Stockmar and 
Bn. Ernest. 

I am writing from dear Frogmore gardens, hallowed by so much 
that is sacred and dear to me. 

This afternoon we mean, unless it blows hard, to go to Osborne, 
and to-morrow dear little William will arrive there, sent by " Vicky " 
for sea-bathing. Bertie and Alice were here for one night yesterday. 
Leopold is nearly well again, and is to lay the first stone of Mr. 
Helps' infirmary on the 15th. You shall hear all about it later. 
Your dogs are quite well. 

I must end with love to Bernard and uncle and aunt, and kind 
remembrances to Major and Mrs. Jolly. 

Ever your devoted, unhappy Mama. 

The eminent artist, W. P. Frith, whose pictures of 
"The Derby" and "The Railway Station'' brought 
him wealth and popularity, was engaged at Windsor 
Castle on a painting of the same royal event when 
the Crown Prince of Prussia and his three children 
came into the room. The little Prince William looked 
at Mr. Frith and said, " Mr. Fiff, you are a nice man ; 
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but your whiskers ^," when the Princess Helena 

stopped his mouth with her hand. A day or two after- 
wards the young Prince was ^ain in the room, and 
even at the age of seven he was convinced of his 
ability to show how pictures should be painted. Mr. 
Frith gave the future Kaiser an unpainted bit of the 
lower corner of the picture, and the boy worked away 
steadily there until his nurse appeared, and pointed 
out in consternation that he had certainly been painting 
his own face with vermilion, bright blue, and other 
pigments. The nurse was much agitated in case the 
Princess should see what had happened, but the 
painter said, " ' Oh, I can easily remove the paint.* And 
so saying I dipped some clean r^ into turpentine and 
efiFectually rubbed off the colours, or, to be correct, I 
was rapidly removing them when I was stopped by a 
violent scream from the young gentleman, accompanied 
by a severe cuflF from his little fist. The turpentine had 
found out a little spot or scratch on his face, and no 
doubt gave him great pain — great indeed if one might 
take scream after scream as a proof. He tore away 
from me after a parting kick, and took refuge under 
a large table, where he yelled till he was tired, his 
governess in terror the while that he might be heard." 
The late Duke of Argyll, who, as Marquis of Lome, 
married King Edward's sister. Princess Louise, first 
met the Kaiser in 1866, and wrote thus prophetically : 
" Little Prince Wilhelm, if he lives, is likely to be the 
cleverest King that Prussia has had since Frederick 
the Great. He is now only eight years of age. He 
certainly has good brains. His mother got him to 
repeat to me all Uhland's long ballad of young Roland. 
He went through it all without once pausing, and 
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recited the verses with much emphasis and delight. It 
was the same with several pieces of French verse." 
Others who knew William when he was eight declared 
him to be " a regular little devil.'* '>^ 

In his tenth year, when he was put into the soldier's 
uniform, did he believe what he is never tired of re- 
peating now — ^that one is bom an Emperor by Divine 
predestination, that Nature creates Kings and Queens 
as she creates bees and butterflies? He could not 
have believed it, for nothing distinguished him from 
other boys, and his intellectual faculties were not 
greater than theirs ; in fact, at the Cassel public school 
he was considered duller than the average youth of 
his own age. But by the time he was eighteen a great 
change had been wrought in him by the intensive 
special education (especially the military part of it) 
which he had received. A portrait of the period shows 
him seated, a cane in his hand, wearing the ugly cap 
of the Bonn students. The eyes had not yet changed, . 
but the soul which looked through them was a soul of"^ 
cunning, or artfulness, of domination, the soul of the 
Hohenzollems, the sou] of professional militarism and 
of a future Emperor. In 1877 (he was then twenty- 
one), becoming a major, he took his seat among the 
Knights of the Order of the Black Eagle under the 
title of Prince of Prussia; until then he had been 
called Prince Frederick William, and to his parents 
he was still the " Fritz " of his infancy. 

The Kaiser and his brother Henry received their 
education at a public school (gymnasium) at Cassel 
when the first-mentioned was fifteen and the latter 
twelve. Their tutor. Dr. Hinzpeter, had had William 
in charge almost from his cradle. They were treated 
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like all the other boys ; the two Princes differed from 
their schoolfellows only in their dress, which was so 
shabby that the sons of a Camberwell greengrocer 
would have refused to wear it In 1877, eleven years 
before he ascended the throne, William was sent to 
the university of Bonn, where a friend of mine, then 
at a school in the same Rhenish town, saw him 
frequently. "He appeared to me," says Mr. Alex- 
ander, a well-known member of the original Queen's 
Westminster Volunteers, " exactly like other German 
boys of his age. There was very little kotowing to 
him." While still at Bonn, at the age of eighteen, he 
was made second-lieutenant in the first foot regiment 
of the Guards, his father's old regiment. He now 
strutted through the streets in his uniform. 

In 1878 his father became Regent for about seven 
months, as a result of the attempted assassination of 
the Emperor William I. by Nobiling, a Socialist, 
whose pistol shots almost proved fatal. During the 
Regency Lieutenant Prince William was one of his 
father's most severe critics, and in this respect, as in 
other matters later, proved himself an apt pupil of 
Bismarck. His parents surrounded themselves by 
scholars, but William allied himself to the Court 
Party, the members of which strove to excel each other 
in vituperation of the Crown Princess and "the 
Englishwoman," an appellation devised for her, with- 
out striking originality, by Bismarck. 

William was now being "coached" in matters 
relating to the government of States, and became fully 
aware of Bismarck's hostility to the Crown Prince and 
Princess. Despite this knowledge, their unfilial son 
threw in his lot with the Chancellor and the Count and 
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Countess of Waldersee (whose history is narfated in 
another chapter), disgusting sober-minded Germans 
by the ridicule and contempt which he showered upon 
his father and mother. How, then, with a full know- 
ledge of these facts, could King Edward regard him 
with friendly feelings, as some English writers would 
have us believe ? The Uncle could feel nothing but 
disgust for the Nephew ; and so it wjus with the other 
uncles, Alfred and Arthur, and I suppose with 
Leopold, the always-ailing, good-tempered Duke of 
Albany, whose ambition was to be regarded as a 
Maecenas of literature. 

In 1881 William married a. Princess of the Schleswig- 
Holstein family, niece by marriage of our Prince 
Christian, and made their home in the Marble Palace 
(Marmorpalais) on the shore of the Heiligen Sea at 
Potsdam, with the Schloss at Berlin for their winter 
quarters. Six years later William, in his twenty-ninth 
year, was a major commanding a battalion of Foot 
Guards, with a family of four boys. In the early spring 
of that year (1887) he was confidentially informed that 
his father was a doomed man, suffering from cancer 
in the throat. The Emperor William I., the Empress 
Augusta, the Crown Princess, Queen Victoria, the 
Prince of Wales and his brothers and sisters, all knew 
it before, in May; the news was published by the 
journals in every country. A little year passed and 
Emperor Frederick was dead (June 15th). 

The Kaiser was twenty-nine when he succeeded his 
father on June 15th, 1888. His first speech from the 
throne was plentifully interlarded with Biblical quota- 
tions. He told Prince Luitpold of Bavaria that he 
had become Emperor "' by an impenetrable design of 
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the Almighty." Henceforward he laid himself out to 
curry favour with Queen Victoria, to whom he paid 
three successive annual visits in 1889, 1890 (on both 
occasions during the Cowes "week"), and 1891 (his 
most memorable visit). The great yachting carnival in 
the Solent in 1889 is remembered by many members 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron (Lord Brassey and Sir 
John Burgoyne in particular) for two reasons — ^the 
Kaiser's review of the Fleet and his appearance for 
the first time in the uniform of a British Admiral, which 
he discarded in August, 1914, prior to the removal of 
his name from the Navy List. It was at the 
naval review in 1889 that our present Sovereign com- 
manded a torpedo boat. When the Kaiser was among 
us in 1 89 1 he had not begun to '^put on frills," and 
got on fairly well with his uncle Edward, who did 
his best to give his nephew a good time. Six months 
after the Kaiser had reviewed 20,000 Volunteers at 
Wimbledon (July nth, 1891) he wrote to the Duke of 
Cambridge, then Commander-in-Chief: "I still re- 
member with unalloyed pleasure the magnificent sight 
on Wimbledon Conunon last year. It was the greatest 
treat you could have imagined for me, and splendidly 
done." But the German officers who accompanied the 
Emperor to England on that occasion ridiculed and 
belittled the Volunteers. In 1906, when Mr. (now 
Lord) Haldane was the guest at Berlin of the Kaiser, 
the latter said to the gentleman who found his 
"spiritual home" in Germany: "I have seen your 
Volunteers. How is it that you do not make fuller 
use of that magnificent material?" In 191 2, Lord 
Haldane, speaking at the German Hospital at Dalston 
after his then recent " mission " to Berlin in February, 
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said : '' We two nations, Great Britain and Germany, 
have a great common task in the world — ^to make the 
world better- It is because the German Emperor / 
know shares that conviction profoundly that it gives 
me the greatest pleasure to give you his health/' Horn /• 
easy it was for a consummate trickster like William 11./^. 
to dupe even a hard-headed, skilful lawyer and ex- 
perienced man of the world like Lord Haldane I 

I have seen nearly all the portraits of the Kaiser 
until he entered the army, and the photographs taken 
of him since his accession have become so universally 
known that it would have been superfluous to have 
reproduced any of them now. It is the innumerable 
caricatures which are so ^'fetching," and of these I 
have a large collection. From these you can learn the 
man's true character and realise something of the 
nature of his soul. There is nothing of greater im- 
portance than the " psycho-physique " of photography. 
The boy William in his sailor's suit, the " litde Fritz," 
as he was called, was charming — a fair, rosy-cheeked 
little Fritz, espi^gle and delightful to gaze upon, as 
was our King Edward at the same age. The Berliners 
had a song about "' the little Fritz, as high in rank as 
he is small in stature, but who, if he comes to the 
throne, will be another Frederick the Great." "^ '^ 

To Paul Bourget William II. is essentially a type, 
a " figuratif ," a proud man of the small kind, desirous 
of surprising us by his attitude, by the attributes of 
power and the accessories of his " get-up." Nothing 
can be more just than this, commented Jules Duhem, 
in April, 191 5, in one of the most brilliant and minute 
analyses of the Kaiser which have graced the columns 
of the *^ Figaro " since August, 19 14. From this serious 
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6tude, which to those on our side of the Channel is 
as a thing still remaining in its gifted author's brain, 
I will garner a few points supplementary to those 
psychological ones appearing in my previous chapters ; 
for, as Montaigne honestly admits, " Je prends mon 
bien ou je le trouve," and there is no book yet written, 
or ever will be written, dealing with historic person- 
alities, which does not contain some of the intellectual 
gems of others. And, as Duhem himself avows, during 
the early months of 19 15 numerous publicists have 
delved in histories in the endeavour to ascertain what 
has caused the Kaiser's previous ascendancy to be so 
damaged. Is it traceable to the disposition of William 
the Second's ancestors, Frederick William I. and 
Frederick II., the more or less shameful vices of 
Frederick William II., the madness of Frederick 
William IV. (whose nephews, Louis 11. and Otto of 
Bavaria, were also demented), or the morbid relation- 
ship of the Kaiser's grandmother Augusta (wife of the 
Emperor William I.), who herself was the grand- 
daughter of a madman ? These facts are all-important, 
and we must remember them in our endeavours to 
explain that unhealthy impulsiveness which is perhaps 
the essential trait of William the Second's moral 
physiognomy. But we must not exaggerate : it is 
needless to do so ; and throughout these pages I have 
practised, or tried to practise, as much restraint as 
possible. With Belgium and " Lusitania " ringing in 
my horrified ears by day and by night, perhaps I may 
have erred in this respect here and there. Mais qui 
s'excuse s'accuse. I will not become my own apologist. 
Like all Englishmen and all Frenchmen, Belgians, 
Russians, Serbs, Italians, Montenegrins, and millions 
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of people of other nationalities, I " see red " when I 
think of Butcher, and Poisoner, William; and I 
remember what the great battle painter, David, said 
to his assistants : " Grind more of the red ! '* 

We must not reproach, or misunderstand, our 
amiable and highly-talented French friend, Jules 
Duhem, when he says : " The Kaiser is not mad. We 
may even find in his genealogy some elements remark- 
able for their great qualities. Is he not the living 
antithesis of that exquisite model of a Sovereign, 
Edward VII., his uncle ? We must, then, try to judge 
William II. impartially, sans outrances, even coldly, 
if possible. Only thus can we make him feel the full 
weight of the terrible charge of his responsibility for 
the Crime." 

The characteristic trait noted above by Paul Bour- 
get, that the Kaiser is "essentially a *figuratif *" is 
certainly not the only one in this complex figure; it 
appears everywhere, even in the smallest details of 
his private life. His love of uniform need not be^ 
emphasised. But how many are aware that he pos-^ 
sesses exactly 295 different uniforms, thirty of which 
are in constant use ! Imagine it — ^three hundred uni- 
forms less five ! But his predilections are not now, 
as they were formerly, for the brilliant dress of the 
Cuirassiers — ^the White Cuirassiers, in which, I 
remember, he appeared before Pope Leo XIII. under 
the revolting circumstances detailed for the first time 
in another chapter — ^nor for the dashing uniform of 
the Hussars, the joy of the Crown Prince ; he prefers 
the relatively unomate tenue of the first regiment of 
Grenadiers of the Guard. Fourteen valets, military or 
civil, plus two head valets, are specially charged with 
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the care of the wardrobe, and the Grand Marshal of 
the Court personally supervises the work. Three par- 
ticular branches of service are put in motion every 
time the Kaiser wants a costume — ^the garments 
department, that of the accessories, and that of the 
decorations. 

The Kaiser's mind was greatly exercised by his 
anxiety to find the sort of letter paper which would 
harmonise with his dignity. He frequently changed 
the form of the paper, its colour, and its ornamentation, 
and finally chose large sheets of a light mauve tint, 
bearing an enormous monogram. I have described his 
handwriting elsewhere. As under no circumstances 
\ / may the All-Highest*s letters be folded, they are en- 
closed in immense envelopes, sealed with an imposing 
cachet of black wax. 

The same rigorous etiquette prevails in the trans- 
lation office. The articles snipped out of newspapers 
and revievys have to be delivered to him at 7 p.m. to 
the minute, pasted on stiff sheets of gilded and orna- 
mented paper, and placed in a portfolio decked with 
the Imperial arms. 

It is in his private life that William II. reveals 
most plainly that strange necessity of appearing to be 
what he is not which is almost a morbid deformity of 
pride. The mediocrity of his intelligence appears in 
all the acts of his intellectual life. But it is his 
political incoherence which we must study in order to 
discover the blemish of his mind. Soon after his 
accession the most perspicacious statesman diagnosed 
in him an elementary defect — ^the want of mental 
following-up and of a persevering will. This natural 
weakness was increased by the difficulties which beset 
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him when he became a Ruler. In this respect his 
attitude was one eternal indecision. From the day on 
which he became Emperor he solemnly declared to 
his people his love of peace and his desire to maintain 
it in Europe. He was, perhaps, sincere at that time. 

In his relations with England the Kaiser's lack of 
judgment has always displayed itself most strikingly. 
His Uncle Edward, a master in the art of beginning 
and concluding negotiations, laughed in his sleeve at 
his nephew's stupid blunders. I might cite endless 
examples of these enormous b^vues of the nephew. 
One greatly struck, and amused, King Edward. In 
August, 1907, at the moment the Kaiser was holding 
out the bait of an Anglo-German entente and receiving 
King Edward with oleaginous protestations of friend- 
ship, he published the fact that an exceptionally huge 
sum was to be spent upon the construction of new 
warships! 

Many Englishmen, and also many English women 
— ^like the Princess of Pless, for instance — have 
noticed with more or less surprise that* the Kaiser 
shows himself in conversation the possessor of a vast 
amount of accurate and varied information. His 
piseudo-erudition leads him to adopt a tone of amiable 
condescension which would deceive the cleverest 
people. He even bamboozled that highly-gifted 
Frenchman, Jules Simon, who enthusiastically pro- 
nounced him ^'un grand charmeur." This impression 
of surprised admiration is, however, soon effaced. His 
knowledge is real and extensive, but its value must 
not be exaggerated. His profound conviction that he 
is a savant has given birth to that prodigious pride to 
be found in no other Sovereign. It is nevertheless a 
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fact that his opinions on technical matters have often 
been an obstacle to the realisation and perfecting of 
valuable discoveries in matters concerning armaments 
and navigation. 

It will be gathered from what has been said that 
William 11. is firmly convinced of the universality of 
his talents. He has, however, proved himself to be 
better acquainted with the arts of peace than with 
those of war. The laurels of literature have often 
tempted him ; but even here his extreme impulsiveness 
has always been apparent. His opinions upon paint- 
ing, the drama, and poetry are entirely opposed to 
those held by people generally. When, by chance, he 
has expressed his agreement with the critics, he has 
indulged either in hyperbolical praise or vehement 
reproaches. There are many typical stories in illus- 
tration of this assertion. When the play, '^ Faith and 
Country," by Karl Schonherr, was produced at a 
leading Berlin theatre in January, 191 1, the whole 
Press received it with the greatest favour. The Kaiser 
was as effusive in his praise of the piece as everybody 
else, but he felt that all the world was dying to know 
what his opinion of it was. It was for him, Imperator 
and Aller-Hochst, to declare himself with the solemnity 
of an oracle, and he did so in this bombastic and, of 
course, stupidly inaccurate fashion: "The author is 
the man that German dramatic art, which has no chefs- 
d'oeuvre, has been awaiting for twenty years ! *' 

The Kaiser has had a shot at the arts, literature, 
and music. Those readers who have some acquaint- 
ance with Berlin will remember his bruyantes musical 
creations and their disastrous failure. Some years ago 
he composed a ballet, plagiarising shamelessly the 
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finest passages of the most famous masters. Com- 
petent musicians, pressed by the Emperor to express 
their opinions of the work, gave them, without taking 
much trouble to conceal what they really thought — 
that the whole thing was a fraud from beginning to 
end. One was bold enough to tell the august " com- 
poser" so to his face. He made another attempt at 
the end of 191 2, by producing at the Opera "Corfu," 
which shared the fate of its predecessor. Since then 
he has not tempted Providence in this direction. 

A dead failure in the domains of the arts and 
politics, the Kaiser next unexpectedly turned his'' 
attention to a very different field of enterprise, finance. 
No Sovereign — ^not even the late King of the Bel- 
gians — ever looked sharper after his money bags 
than William II. In this respect he resembles all 
the grasping Hohenzollerns. This hereditary trait 
explains his great friendliness to untitled, but clever, 
financiers such as the now notorious Herr Ballin and 
the banker Helferich. Under their direction the 
Kaiser made such highly successful '' specs " that, at 
the time the war began in August, 19 14, his personal 
fortune exceeded 160,000,000 marks, or £8,000,000 
sterling I 

The "Financial News" has enlightened us con- 
cerning the Kaiser's preparations for eventualities : 

Ever since Germany b^^an to make preparations for an attack, the 
Kaiser has been investing immense sums of money on the other 
side of the Atlantic. He is one of the largest landowners in the 
western States — not in his own name, of course. He owns consid- 
erable sections of property in the west of Canada. So notorious 
is the &ct that it was at one time a standing joke at Vancouver 
that, although the Kaiser was a large owner of property in a certain 
district, he declined to join the local ratepayers' association, which 
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would have been materially astirted in its propaganda by the me of 
his name. 

These enormous investments in America can only mean one 
thing. They indicate very plainly that the Kaiser, at the time 
when he was preparing to stake the fortunes of his dynasty upon 
an attempt at the conquest of Western Europe, was also preparing 
for the possibility of fiuiure by consolidating huge financial resources 
in the United States and the neighbouring Dominion in case he had 
to escape to that part of the world. If he cannot "boss'' Western 
Europehe means to have the finest houseon Fifth Avenue. Whether 
these investments have continued during the last few months is a 
question upon which it is impossible to speak definitely. Inasmuch 
as he is understood to take a large personal share — 35 per cent is 
the figure mentioned — of all blackmail levied by his troops, the 
Kaiser's financial resources should have been materially swelled 
since August, 1914. But the difficulties of remittance would be 
considerable. There is, moreover, the fact that Count Bemsdorff 
might find it difficult to invest large sums of money for his 
Imperial master, with due regard to secrecy, at the present moment. 

On the other hand, Count Bemsdorff himself is a very astute 
person, and under Imperial pressure might make the most tremend- 
ous exertions to consolidate his master's vast finandal resources on 
the other side of the Atlantic 

When, as some of us have done, we study the Kaiser 
closely we discover that there remains very little of 
that intellectual Kultur which his subjects so much 
admire in him. We feel that he possesses mechanism 
and artifice rather than method and judgment. In that 
brain crammed with mechanical knowledge mechanic- 
ally absorbed there is no room for a superior creative 
imagination or a sure, impartial, and measured judg- 
ment. Hence his powerlessness to create, his craze for 
the new, especially in political affairs. Hence also his 
diplomatic clumsiness, precisely because the art of 
pourparlers escapes from the mechanism and con- 
standy necessitates the esprit of i-propos. 

William's morbid impulsiveness reached its zenith 
within the last two years. His nervous crises became 
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very frequent (although they were kept secret), and 
reflected themselves in his political actions. More and 
more his statesmen noticed with dismay his inability to 
grasp and solve urgent questions, especially those 
relating to the war, then in active preparation. Hardly 
had he arrived at a decision than he revoked it by a 
counter order. This brain weakness became by degrees 
the dominant blemish of his character. On July 26th, 
1914, when the crisis was at its height, our diplomatic 
representative at Berlin telegraphed to Sir Edward 
Grey : " The Emperor is suddenly returning (to the 
capital) this evening, and the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign A£Fairs says that the Foreign Minister regrets 
this step, which has been taken by his Majesty of his 
own accord." It would be, even now, deeply interest- 
ing, if only as a matter of curiosity, to know successive 
stages of the Kaiser's mind between July 25th and 
August I St, as well as all the contradictory projects 
which he elaborated during those feverish days. 
Immense, unconscious pride ; an average intelligence, 
an absolute incapacity for awaiting the full effect of 
a decision, a mediocre mind — ^these are the character- 
istics of the criminal Kaiser. Nothing aroused the 
antipathy of his uncle Edward more than his nephew's 
ridiculous pride. Our beloved Sovereign took a 
wicked delight in cleverly making fun of William in 
their conversations. King Edward's humorous sallies 
touching the " trade " of a Sovereign and the approach 
of the time when Kings and Emperors would have to 
''shut up their shops," ^ and so on, made William 
furious. 

^ These amusing uttoances appeared originally in '* King Edward 
and his True Colours ** (London : Eveleigh Nadi), and were repro- 
duced all over the irorld. 
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The Kaiser is an early riser, and from six in the 
morning until bedtime he is mostly occupied, in peace 
times, in reading, studying, and annotating news- 
"V papers, magazines, and new books. Yet for the Press 
/ as an institution he has the greatest contempt. This, 
however, has not prevented him from using for his 
own personal benefit a journalist like Herr Ganghofer, 
of Munich, to whom, a few years ago, he liberated his 
soul in the manner fully described elsewhere in this 
volume. This interview, unnoticed by the English 
Press, is a valuable document as revealing the Em- 
peror's thoughts. The Kaiser would not have agreed 
with that celebrated Ambassador who told one of his 
friends that '^with four newspaper articles and two 
telegrams a clever man can set fire to Europe." When 
he gets excited in conversation his eyes look as if they 
would jump out of their sockets, and he roars like a 
bull of Bashan. He has no control over himself, even 
when addressing his wife. 

The Kaiser has the most complete private library 
in the world, both in value and number. The volumes 
are arranged in five divisions, the two most important 
comprising military works and treatises on the navies 
and navigation. In the third division are histories, 
the fourth consists of works on the fine arts, and the fifth 
of general literature. The Emperor's preference in the 
technical department is for books on the navy and 
armaments. 

In the Palace is a special service of translators, 
whose duty is to cut out of periodicals and newspapers 
all that is likely to interest the Kaiser. Everything 
concerning him personally is supervised by a captain, 
who prevents disagreeable things from coming to his 
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master's notice : of these, since August, 1914, there 
has been an abundance. Despite the utmost vigilance 
of the Imperial censor, however, some of the most 
offensive comments upon the Kaiser's utterances have 
come under his eyes. On the margin of these he 
scrawls, raging the while, huge crosses, tokens of his 
disgust. It is said to be one man's duty to keep the 
sheaf of blue pencils well pointed. 

All the volumes in the library contain artistic ex- 
libris designed by the Emperor or by clever artists. 
On the page containing these are the Imperial arms, 
and the inscription : " Ex-libris. Wilhelm II., R.I." 

Viewing events in the light of Germany's second 
war with France in forty-four years, I may point out 
that the historian who sets himself the difficult, .almost 
impossible, task of narrating the life of the Empress at 
Famborough Hill since 1880, when she left Chisle- 
hurst, will doubtless consider the most interesting 
episode to be the interview which the Kaiser had with 
her Majesty in 1891, which was followed in 1907 by 
that other equally unexpected, and certainly undesired, 
visit which he paid her on board her yacht at Bergen, 
in Norway. Of the latter there is not a particle of 
reliable information extant, although the wildest 
reports of what had been said by the Imperial hostess 
and her guest were published by the German papers, 
and immediately officially denied. 

On both these occasions much surprise was ex- 
pressed that the Empress's good nature had led her 
to receive the grandson of the Emperor William I., 
the Sovereign idio had inflicted such dire humiliation 
upon France in 1870-71. On both occasions, also, 
there were long conversations, William IL exerting 
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himself to the utmost to produce a favourable impres* 
sion upon his hostess. Her real feeling towards her 
visitor, and her desire, in 1907, at all events, to avoid 
him, were amusingly illustrated by the authentic 
version of what happened which reached me, and 
which was written by one of the Imperial lady's guests 
on the '' Thistle." Briefly put, it was as follows : 

When, to her surprise, the Empress learnt that the 
Kaiser had reached Bergen on the '' Hohenzollem,'' 
and had sent a message requesting permission to pay 
his respects to her, she said, amidst general laughter : 
" Well ! we have * slipped ' him five times, and, as there 
is no escape now, I suppose I fnust see him." (It 
appeared that he had been making ine£Fectual attempts 
to overtake the " Thistle " on the cruise.) When the 
Emperor reached that vessel he was lost in astonish- 
ment at seeing the German flag flying. He probably 
learnt later that the captain of the ''Thistle" had 
borrowed from the Kaiser's commander the " Hohen- 
zollern's," or rather the Emperor's own flag! The 
Kaiser had another surprise, for among those who 
came forward to greet him was that Prince Albert of 
Schleswig-Holstein whose desertion of his native 
country is dealt with in Chapter XIII. 

Although many amusing stories reached me of this 
event, nothing was said as to what had passed between 
the Empress and the Kaiser during their long talk on 
board the "Thistle." Similar silence has been pre- 
served respecting the 1891 interview at Famborough, 
which provoked much private military comment and 
not a little gossip in club and drawing-room. In July, 
1914, a telegram was published in London stating that 
the Empress was sta)dng at Bologna (Italy) when she 
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read the fateful news that Germany had again made 
war upon France, and that she said to Mr. Pietri : 
" Ah ! It is the revenge. I have expected it for a 
long time. God protect France ! Oh ! my country ! 
Oh ! the Emperor ! " and burst into tears. That this 
was apocryphal is proved by the fact that when war 
broke out the Empress was not in Italy, but at Farn- 
borough, having left Paris for England on July i8th. 

Their admiring opinions of the Kaiser are recorded 
in print by two of King Edward's intimate friends, 
Lord Esher and the late Lord Suffield (who died in 
19 1 3). Lord Esher, in his book, "The Influence of 
King Edward and other Essays," issued in 19 15 by 
Mr. John Murray, writes : " No one could have watched 
the King and the Kaiser together without noticing that 
the two men, in spite of diflference in their temperament 
and divergence of ideals, bore a curious likeness to 
each other, that blood is thicker than water, and that 
not only mutual respect but real admiration underlay 
their intercourse." 

Lord SufBeld wrote, in " My Memories ". : 

Kaiser Wilhelm is, and always has been, very fond of England and 
the English, in spite of all that people may say to the contrary. He 
has invariably worked for peace with England, but in spite of all his 
really earnest endeavours and his sincere love of his country, there 
has always been friction between the two courts. It is impossible to 
say how it arises, unless it is the usual jealousy that is always a 
feature of courts. 

Compare Lord Esher's and Lord Suffield's opinions 
of murderer William with those of the pseudon3anous 
Count Axel von Schwering (said to have been 
one of the Kaiser's most intimate friends) 
in his recently-issued work, "The Berlin Court 
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under William II. /* and you will see how vastly the 
English and the German views differ. What would 
King Edward have thought of these " appreciations " 
of the Kaiser by the two peers in question.^ I think 
I could give a fairly good guess. 

Von Schwering says : 

A man who perhaps knows William II. as well as any told me that 
he had a sincere affection for Queen Victoria, but he hated the late 
King, The Emperor ascribed entirely to the influence of Edward 
VII. the decided attitude taken by the Tsar in regard to France and 
the conclusion of the Triple Alliance {sic)?- He saw, or thought he 
saw, himself ignored and isolated. Upon my inquiring from the same 
man why the anger of our Sovereign was especially directed against 
Great Britain, which he had always professed to like, and against the 
Royal Family, whose friendship he had always sought, he replied 
that in the professions of amity of which the Emperor had been so 
generous there had been as much hypocrisy as in everything else that 
he had ever done. 

Von Schwering's friend, as Bismarck said of the 
author of the article in a previous chapter, "knew 
what he was writing about," or rather saying. Von 
Schwering says further (and I commend this passage 
to the attention of Lord Esher) : 

When King Edward, as Prince of Wales, attended the funeral of 
the Emperor Frederick at Potsdam he had not spared his reproaches 
to his nephew, and, forgetful of the latter's new position (that of 
Kaiser), had treated him as if he were still the boy whom he 1 

had been used to scold to his face not so very long before. j 

William II. said nothing, but thought a great deal, and while paying | 

his first visit to Queen Victoria after his accession he, in his turn, 
treated the Prince of Wales with a cool courtesy, tinged with 
undisguised contempt, which infuriated the latter and made him 
realise the great difference in rank that now separated them. The 
Prince never forgave his nephew for it 

One day when the Emperor was here during the 

Cowes "week" in 1890 he went over to Eastney 

^ ''Alliance" is obviously a misprint for "Entente." 
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(Southsea) and looked on at a game of billiards played 
by two men of the Royal Marine Artillery in the 
recreation-room of the barracks. When the game was 
over the Kaiser strode to the bufifet at the canteen and 
called for a quart of beer, which he drank off at one 
" go " without turning a hair. Half -an-hour previously 
he had partaken of a heavy lunch ! Having requested 
the canteen-keeper to fill the tankard again, he passed 
it to an aide-de-camp, bidding him drink it. The 
young officer declared that he didn't want it, and, after 
merely tasting it, gave it to one of the mess-servants 
who was standing near. The Kaiser, however, was not 
to be baulked. '' Drink it ! Drink it ! " he shouted, 
and the officer, having received the flagon back from 
the attendant, was obliged to swallow what to him was 
anything but an agreeable drink. Among the witnesses 
of this little joke were the Prince of Wales and Lord 
Wolseley, who roared with laughter at the aide-de- 
camp's discomfiture, but, who, as the sequel showed, 
rather reckoned without their host. On the counter 
was a large pork pie, and, taking this questionable 
delicacy up, the Emperor made one of the attendants 
cut it into four equal portions. Eating one piece 
himself, the Emperor handed a section to his Royal 
uncle, vowing that he must eat it before leaving the 
canteen ; while the two remaining quarters the Imperial 
joker passed to " our only General " and an aide-de- 
camp. There was wild laughter from all in the 
canteen, which was not lessened as each personage was 
observed to be munching his share of the pork-pie with 
about as much enjo3anent as an Englishman settles 
down to his first " haggis " ! 
When King Edward made him a Field-Marshal the 

M 
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Kaiser telegraphed to Lord Roberts, "hastening to 
apprise him of this signal mark of his Majesty's 
aflFection," and a little later the Emperor, then very 
much up in the stirrups, and probably forgetting the 
numerous insults he had showered upon his uncle 
behind his back, entertained Lord Roberts, Mr. 
Broderick, the great soldier who is now Field-Marshal 
General Sir John French, and General Ian Hamilton 
at the autumn manoeuvres and at Potsdam. Where is 
that once much-prized uniform now? It has been 
figuratively torn off his back, and he himself has been 
" drummed out " of our army. His culminating dis- 
grace came on May 14th, 191 5, when, by King 
George's order, the caitiff Kaiser's banner and insignia 
of the Order of the Garter were removed, together 
with those of seven other enemy members of the Order, 
from that Royal Chapel at Windsor which had been 
defiled by their presence for the greater part of a year. 
Close upon twenty years have elapsed since the 
Kaiser sent that mischievous telegram to President 
Kruger about which we English have retained the 
bitterest memories, for only four years and seven 
months previously we had given Queen Victoria's 
grandson a reception such as he had never been 
accorded before or since. The Kaiser's message to , 

Kruger was dispatched on January 3rd, 1896, two 1 

days after Dr. Jameson and his 600 troopers had i 

raided the President's territory and, after fighting 
desperately for thirty-six hours, had succumbed to 
Joubert's superior force. While England was dis- 
cussing the precise object of this amazing foray the 
Kaiser was telegraphing his congratulations to Kruger 
on Joubert's successful resistance of the British in* 
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vaHers. Lurking in that treacherous " wire " was an 
implied recognition by the Kaiser of the complete 
independence of the Transvaal, that territory of which, 
by the terms of the Convention of 1884, we claimed 
the suzerainty. Furious was the storm which swept 
over Great Britain, but the Emperor did not fully 
realise the effect of his perfidious act until Queen 
Victoria had given him a severe " wigging." 

Herr Maximilian Harden^ wEo before the present 
war wrote most appreciatively of King Edward VII., 
thus dotted the i's and crossed the t*s concerning the 
Kaiser-Kruger telegram : 

On Jan. 3, 1896, the Emperor, ^om the stiff attitude of Salisbury 
had irritated, came to the Chancellor's house with a military suite 
and demanded that something should be done at once for the Boers, 
threatened by a superior force. The perplexed Uncle Chlodwig (the 
Chancellor, Hohenlohe) calls in the Foreign Secretary, who, as ora- 
tor, had already engaged the Empire in Boer South Africa. Herr 
Marschall von Bieberstein^ calls the Colonial Director, Paul Kayser, 
who must put into form the text of the dispatch, agreed upon after 
prolonged vacillation. Holstein, the best stylist, would have been 
the proper man for such work But in the end he would have ex- 
ploded ; raises when he hears of it his hands in flaming anger towards 
heaven. "'Without appealing to the help of friendly powers.' 
That means plainly enough that we were to have been led against 
England! How could you have passed this sentence?" The 
Foreign Secretary replies: ''You would understand it if you knew 
what was planned and what we had to prevent with the compromise." 

A sympathetic German endeavoured to reassure 
Kruger in the midst of his troubles, and bade him not 
to give way to Chamberlain. "Don't be afraid of 
England," added the Boche; "our Kaiser will stand 

' Succeeded Count Mettemich Quly, 1912) as German Ambassa- 
dor to England, and soon afterwards died suddenly. 

N 2 
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by you, whatever happens." " Your Emper6r ! " ex- 
claimed the old Boer. "'Don't talk to me of your 
Emperor. On a certain day your Emperor dispatched 
a telegram to me. All the world knows about it. But 
old Victoria just spit, and where was your Emperor 
then.^" ('"Memories and Musings." By John Widdi- 
combe, Canon Emeritus of Bloemfontein.) 

When the Kaiserin was married, her trousseau was 
the reverse of brilliant. Apart from her white petti- 
coats, she has just sufficient body linen to last from one 
week's " wash " to the other, and when she travels her 
Kammerfrau (woman of the bedchamber) has some- 
times to sally forth and buy some new garment or 
other at a shop in the town where she is visiting. 
People are dumb with amazement when they hear that 
the Empress has purchased a single pair of pantalons, 
for in Germany it is the universal custom of well-to-do 
ladies never to buy less than half-a-dozen pairs of any 
articles of lingerie. 

Her sons never have more than six shirts at their 
disposal, and when they become frayed at the wrists 
six more are ordered for them. The trousseaux of the 
Princesses of the House of Hohenzollem never con- 
tain more than twenty-four of each article of wearing 
apparel. When the two youngest daughters of the 
Empress Frederick were married, their mother added 
to the regulation trousseau of each six pairs of black 
pantalons for wear when they took horse exercise. 
These garments attracted the wonder of all feminine 
Berlin when they were exhibited in the windows of a 
great magasin. 

Some of the German Empress's " ladies " have been 
heard to complain of the extra work imposed upon 
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them by her Majesty's excessive cleanliness — the 
number of baths she takes, and so on. This they 
regard as one of her "fads," and strongly resent it. 
This trait, or, as the Court ladies deem it, this peculi- 
arity, was, I am told, inherited by the Kaiserin from 
her mother, the Duchess ol Schleswig-Holstein 
Augustenburg, who, to use a word sanctioned by many 
leading English and Russian medicos, was "pos- 
sessed," not by Satan, as the Kaiser is averred to be, 
but by the harmless " Washvogel " (the washing bird). 
In the 'eighties the Empress's mother lived at Dres- 
den, in not particularly affluent circumstances, and 
such was her mania for personal cleanliness — ^in fact, 
for washing herself — ^that she and her family were 
compelled to change their lodgings frequently owing 
to the servants' complaints that there was a superfluity 
of these " washings/' 

The Kaiser has a decided preference for macaroni 
with hashed liver and chicken saut^, with mashed 
potatoes. His breakfast, in peace times, consists of 
eggs, or of our own familiar plat, eggs and bacon. The 
^ggSf or the eggs and bacon, are followed by beef- 
steaks, chicken au paprika (a Hungarian spice, very 
hot), and macaroni. At lunch (two o'clock) he has 
soup, meat, and vegetables, a roast, and a sweet. For 
dinner, between five and six, there are set before him 
pot*au-feu, which very few of our own cooks trouble to 
make properly; roast meat or fish, then another kind 
of meat and vegetables, and a pudding. The Kaiser 
is as fond of sauerkraut as were Frederick the Great 
and William I. 

Until the war began Kaiser William's deluded ally, 
now verging on senility, and worried " out of his life," 
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was a hearty, but not an immoderate, eater. Francis 
Joseph has at his eleven o'clock lunch one or two 
meats, with vegetables, and a glass of Bavarian beer. 
He partakes of only one or two of the four or five 
dishes served. He prefers spaetzle, a species of small 
dumpling; and Frankfort sausages, with a double 
portion of horse-radish, specially prepared for him at 
a restaurant near the Hofburg, the Imperial Palace. 
He used to like highly-spiced dishes. Tea and 
biscuits are brought to him at 8.30 or 9 p.m., and then 
he is ready for bed. His " little breakfast " is taken 
to him between five and six. 

In 1908 the celebrated Polish artist Boleslas Biegas 
produced half-a-dozen portraits of the Kaiser in as 
many poses, yet all alike in one respect: they were 
studies in the nude! These chaste works were ex- 
hibited in the Paris Salon des Artistes Ind^pendantes, 
but only for a few hours. The police made a " descent " 
on the salon, and the pictures vanished in a twinkling, 
so that " All Paris " failed to see (i) the unclad Kaiser 
and his Chancellor (Von Buelow) chasing the Poles 
from their homes; (2) the Kaiser leading his legions 
to the conquest of Russia; (3) the Kaiser whispering 
evil advice to the Tsar; and so on. 

The " fifteens " in history. A professor of philo- 
sophy at the Paris Lyci^e Carnot recently began one 
of his lectures : "In 171 5 and 181 5 the map of Europe 
was re-made. Those dates saw the fall of Louis XIV. 
and Napoleon I., and 19 15 will witness the crushing 
of the Emperor William II." 

Hoch lebe der Kaiser! Well, of course. Shortly 
after he had made a rather bellicose speech at a dinner 
he was reminded by a sarcastic guest that Russia was 
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treaHing on his heels. " I will pulverise Russia," he 
retorted. This piece of bluster came to the knowledge 
of General Schouvaloff, who reported it to the then 
Tsar, Alexander III. The Russian Monarch roared 
with laughter. "Tell the Kaiser," he exclaimed, 
" when he wants to begin pulverising I will throw half 
a million of men across the frontier with the greatest 
pleasure." This is not beaten by Shakespeare's story 
of the tennis balls. 

Velleius Patercullus, writing of the Germans a.d. 
31 (!), described them as ''a nation of bom liars and 
men above all bom to f rightfulness " (" Natum men- 
dacio genus et in summa feritate versatissimi "). It 
can hardly be said that they have changed those 
unenviable characteristics after the lapse of eighteen 
hundred an^d eighty-four years. 

Two months after his accession to the throne 
William II. was telling the French what they might 
expect from him. At Frankfort he declared : " I 
would rather see my 42,ooo,ocx> Pmssians dead on the 
battlefield than give up one foot of ground gained by 
the war of 1870." This is the same ardent pietist and 
preacher whom a writer previously quoted (the name 
of whose paper I refrain from mentioning) asked his 
readers in 1913 to believe ^'has been in many dan- 
gerous and tragic hours the safest bulwark of Euro- 
pean peace"; the unassuming Christian who ordered 
his faithful troops to " show no mercy, give no quarter, 
act like the Huns of Attila"; the same who has de- 
scribed himself as "the Vice-Regent of God in all 
German lands." 

It has often been said that the Kaiser has visited 
France, even Paris, since his accession. Such state- 
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ments are mere comm^rages, idle gossip. What is 
true is that eight years after the war Prince William 
was allowed by his parents to spend a few days in 
the French capital; for on October 19th, 1878, the 
present King of Roumania, then Crown Prince, wrote 
to his uncle, the late King Charles, consort of '* Carmen 
Sylva " : " William (who ten years later became Em- 
peror) has just returned from England and Scotland. 
He met Charlotte and Bernard in Paris, where they 
amused, themselves immensely in the strictest in- 
cognito." 

The Kaiser is very superstitious. He wears all 
kinds of charms, and believes in certain things being 
lucky or unlucky to him. When he reviews his troops 
he always wears a pair of spurs that belonged to King 
Charles XII. of Sweden; they were picked up at the 
Battle of Pultowa. He carries in his pocket a " lucky " 
snu£Fbox which was owned at one time by Frederick 
II., and frequently wears a pair of links which once 
belonged to his grandfather, and are looked upon as 
a mascot. The Tsar emulates the Kaiser, believes in 
certain days being propitious or otherwise for doing 
certain things, and wears '"charms" for various 
purposes. 

The great event of the Kaiser's visit to his Royal 
and adoring grandmother in 189 1 was the Volunteer 
review at Wimbledon, which, in a previous chapter, I 
have fully narrated from the point of view of an Eye- 
witness. That account I may supplement by 
amplifying an incident of special interest to-day. Some 
20,000 Volunteers passed the saluting base. Amid the 
roar of the artillery the Kaiser (well in advance), the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Clarence, Prince 
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Christian, and the Duke of Teck rode past the 
crimson-seated stands at a hand gaflop, the suite of 
officers closing the cavalcade. The Heir-Apparent, in 
his Field-Marshal's uniform, rode at the head first of 
the "Blues" and subsequently of the Civil Service 
Volunteers, of which corps he was honorary colonel ; 
and it must have been the proudest moment of the 
Emperor's life when he saw his uncle, the future King 
Edward VII., lower his sword to him as he passed. 
That Marlborough House favourite, Major-General 
Keith-Fraser, commanded the artillery and cavalry, 
and Major-General Philip Smith the four infantry 
regiments. The Colonel of the 19th Hussars would 
have smiled incredulously that summer afternoon had 
anyone been bold enough to predict that twenty-three 
years later it would be his proud privilege to lead a 
British Expeditionary Force against the legions of 
the young Sovereign in his white Cuirassier uniform 
to whom our citizen soldiers and *' regulars " and our 
future King had done homage on Wimbledon 
Common. For the Colonel of Hussars of 1891 is the 
Field-Marshal Sir John French of these later days, 
the conunander oT what the Kaiser in 19 14 is said to 
have characterised as '^ that contemptible little army." 
Under the title of "The Old Fairy Tale" "Sim- 
plidssimus," the Munich weekly journal of caricature, 
published during King Edward's lifetime a highly 
amusing drawing in two colours, a vivid brown on a 
light blue backgroimd, which must have entertained 
our late Sovereign and exasperated the Kaiser. The 
artist's intention was to illustrate the King's swift 
action and his nephew's slow mental movements; and 
this he did by representing the incidents of a race 
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between a hare (the German Emperor) and a hedgehog 
(the King). The idea was carried out by eight tableaux, 
and can be best described by the appended synopsis 
of the drawings : 

1. The hare and the hedgehog wanted to have a 
race. 

2. The hare bounded off at a great speed, leaving 
his competitor far in the rear, out of sight. 

3. But when he reached Paris he found the hedge- 
hog already there. 

4. Then the hare started off again at full speed. 

5. When he got to Rome, lo! the hedgehog was 
awaiting him. 

6. Once more the race began, the hare putting on a 
great spurt. 

7. On arriving at St. Petersburg the hare found the 
hedgehog was there. 

8. Then the hare sank exhausted in a field, finding 
himself completely isolated. 

The amazement of the hare at finding at each of the 
capitals visited his rival, the hedgehog, calmly await- 
ing him, and looking up with the gravity of an owl, 
is depicted with nothing short of genius, and should 
go far to make us forget the outrageous anti-English 
cartoons which the Bavarian journal has presented to 
its readers during the war. Perhaps it was to display 
its impartiality that in February, 191 5, it published 
a caricature of the Kaiser which led to proceedings on 
a charge of l^se-majest^. Not only the Miincheners, 
but the Bavarians generally, hotly resented this 
attempt to throttle its favourite journal, and thereupon 
orders were given by the libelled Kaiser to let " Sim- 
plicissimus " pursue the even tenor of its way ! The 
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Kaiser afraid to try conclusions with the e'ditor of a 
satirical paper ! 

The Kaiser sent a decoration to a Carlsbad doctor, 
who took the first train to Berlin to thank his Majesty. 
Arrived at the capital he was informed that it was not 
usual for a King of Prussia to receive in person the 
thanks of those whom he had decorated ; the authori- 
ties would, however, in this particular case ascertain 
the Emperor's will. To the surprise of the officials, 
his Majesty commanded the doctor's attendance. The 
Emperor's first inquiry was whether the Carlsbad 
waters were a certain cure for gallstones. Before the 
visitor could reply the Kaiser was asking him how the 
new quarter of the town, consisting mainly of villas, 
was progressing. Again the doctor made an attempt 
to give the Monarch the required information ; but he 
had scarcely opened his lips ere the Kaiser was in- 
quiring the state of Carlsbad's coal industry; and then 
came a fourth question concerning the porcelain trade, 
which is extensive at Carlsbad. All this in the course 
of less than ten minutes, during which the poor doctor 
had been unable to get in a word I As a matter of 
fact, the Kaiser had put all the questions possible 
about Carlsbad, and must have carefully prepared 
them beforehand in order to impress the newly- 
decorated gentleman with the intense interest taken 
by the " Aller-Hochst " in everything under the sun, 
the conmiercial prospects of Carlsbad included. The 
result of the interview converted the disappointed 
doctor into an ardent Socialist ! 

To the exasperation of King Edward, the Emperor 
would frequently appear on board the "Hohen- 
zollem" in the vicinage of British war-vessels and 
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practically ask to be saluted by them, although there 
was no admiral of the fleet in command; and he would 
do things, perhaps in play, which aroused the anti- 
pathy of Englishmen to him. In other matters he was 
not seldom mischievously aggressive in raising specious 
and gratuitous objections to diplomatic appointments 
made by our Government. How could so interfering 
a spirit have endeared himself to and evoked the 
"aflFection" of Edward VIL, either as Prince or as 
Sovereign? No one can understand the Emperor's 
temperament and mental bent who has not read Pro- 
fessor Quidde's "'Caligula,'*^ a study of the insanity 
of Cesarean power, suggesting a parallel between the 
conduct of the successor of Tiberius and William II. 
It would be untrue to say that he has "' lived down " 
this amazingly trenchant satire from the pen, steeped 
in gall, of the Munich Juvenal. 

In the " National Review" (June, 19 12) Mr. Arnold 
White, in an article entitled ''Gunnery and Pinch- 
beck," noted the Emperor's ofiiciousness, which most 
people regarded as cubbish impertinence. Mr. White 
recalled the Emperor's visit to Athens for his sister's 
wedding. ''Communications between the Emperor 
and Sir Anthony Hoskins (then Commander-in-Chief 
in the Mediterranean) took place on the subject of the 
readiness of the Mediterranean Fleet to engage in war. 
Following these conununications the German Emperor 
drew up a Memorandum on the weakness of the 
British Mediterranean Fleet which was sent to the 
British Ministry of the day, accompanied by a com- 
munication which, perhaps, will be revealed in the 

^ Caligula. Eine Studie iiber romischen Caesarenwahnainn. Von 
L. Quidde. Leipzig : Verlag von Wilhelm Friedrich. 
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Memoirs of forty years hence, if not sooner. I have 
not seen a copy of this Memorandum, but there is 
reason to believe that the gunnery of our Fleet was 
criticised by the Emperor, with good reason." It is 
to be regretted that Mr. White did not see the Imperial 
Memorandum or the comments made upon it by our 
own experts, some of whom, perhaps, remembered the 
dosing episode at Reval, when William II., in the 
character of a seaman, had inflicted himself upon 
Nicholas II. The former signalled : "The Admiral 
of the Atlantic salutes the Admiral of the Baltic." 
The Tsar, who has a fund of quiet humour, laconically 
replied : "" Thanks ! " This amused all on board the 
'' HohenzoUem," with, perhaps, one exception; but 
they managed to keep their countenances. 

Memories of the Kaiser in England in 1907. The 
auto bears him swiftly through the glades of the 
old Forest, which was " New " in Norman days, and 
has so remained for nine centuries : through the glades 
where the sacred deer have roamed since the days of 
'"William's" namesake, War-Lord also, and Con- 
queror of this realm. I do not gather that the Admiral 
of the Atlantic has, as yet, meditated at the foot of 
the Stone, which is that of Rufus; he will, though, we 
may take it, ere the great white yacht bears him across 
the North Sea, homeward. And they will tell him how 
Purkis, Forest charcoal-burner, bore, in the humble 
cart, the Body to Winchester. The War-Lord is 
pleased to be well satisfied with our Forest and all 
that surrounds it ; and from Highdiffe he will take to 
Potsdam recollections of the pine-woods of Bourne- 
mouth, of the peeps at the Island across the Solent, 
where aforetime he had his days of enjoyment. A 
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month ago the Hampshire folk little dreamt of what 
was in store for them. To speak by the card, the 
county is rather out of the world ; never before has it 
had for weeks together in its midst German Emperor 
and Prussian King, with his Ministers and generals 
and secretaries — toute la boutique imp^riale. High- 
cliffe Castle a Kaiser's Haupt-Quartier ! Shade of 
Red William! 

At Wolverton, near Dorchester, there is a curiosity 
— a house which, maybe, is of thirteenth or fourteenth 
century date: the ancient home of the Trenchard 
family and now (1907) of Captain and Mrs. Bankes. 
"You must see it, Majesty," says someone. The 
gallant Captain, in the old days one of H.B.M. Naval 
Attaches at Berlin, and speaking the Deutsche Sprache 
like a native, gives the " Aller-Hochst " cordial wel- 
come, shows him over, tells him how a King and Queen 
of Castille once stayed there on their way to visit a King 
of England, points to the black oak beams, and does 
the cicerone. The Kaiser gu£Faws upon hearing that 
Sir Thomas Trenchard knew no word of Spanish, the 
King and Queen no word of English. But there was 
a young man, a relative of Lady Trenchard, who could 
speak the language of the Dons like a book; so eftsoon 
there was merry parlance, and our young man was 
presently presented by the Royal Spaniard to his 
Majesty of England, who greatly advanced him; and 
the young man who did the interpreting at Wolverton 
was an. ancestor of the Duke of Bedford! All this 
the Kaiser learns from the ex-Naval Attach^, and he 
sits down to "five o'clock" with the Captain and his 
wife, and joins with the children in their games. 

The Kaiser's genealogy is sufficiently curious to 
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deserve passing mention. He is proud of numbering 
among his ancestors that celebrated French Huguenot, 
Admiral (de Coligny, a name well known to English 
Huguenots. From the Admiral he descends (i) 
through his paternal relatives, (2) through his grand- 
mother, the Empress Augusta, and (3) through his 
mother. In fact, through his mother the Emperor has 
also as French ancestors Claude de Lorraine, Due de 
Guise, then Due d'Aumale; Antoinette de Venddme; 
Jean de Bourbon, Comte de la Marche, and, by the 
latter, St. Louis; Alexandre Dexmier d'Olbreuse, a 
gentleman of Poitiers; and Nicolas Poussard, father 
of Jacqueline, wife of A. D. d'Olbreuse. Naturally 
William II. exhibits a certain preference for his co- 
religionist, Coligny. Despite that, however, he is not 
averse to cite, on occasion, St. Louis, the less so, 
perhaps, because he can assert with peifect accuracy 
that one of his great-grandmothers was beatified. 

As to the Poussards and the Dexmiers he only 
refers to them in order to show that he is desirous of 
not ignoring them. It is certain that the daughter of 
Alexandre and of Jacqueline, the Demoiselle Eleonore 
Dexmier d'Olbreuse, was a long time ascending the 
steps of the altar at whose foot her union with Geoi^e 
William of Bninswick-Zeil-Luneburg had been 
blessed. Although she had been acquainted with the 
latter since 1665 she did not become his wife until 
May 15th, 1676, after the birth of their fourth daughter. 
As the Kaiser willingly quotes St. Louis, so he also 
congratulates himself upon possessing among his 
ancestors a female relative who was a Saint and a male 
forbear who was an archbishop. 

During the German manoeuvres in 1906 the Em- 
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peror» on September 32nd, passed through a Silesian 
village named Trebnit2. According to custom, the 
priest was among the local authorities who assembled 
to welcome the Kaiser and to pay him the usual com- 
pliments. The worthy cleric almost had an apoplectic 
attack when the Kaiser, in response to the pastor's 
little speech, observed : '^ I consider it a special duty 
to visit your church, for I must say a prayer on the 
tombs of my ancestress St. Hedwige " (the lady who 
was beatified) " and my ancestor Henry I." 

Hedwige, daughter of Bothold IV., Comte de 
M^ran, l>orn in 11 74, married in 11 86 to Henry I. 
(called "the Bearded**), Duke of Silesia, left her 
husband, with his consent, after the birth of their 
fourth child. She retired to the Cistercian convent at 
Trebnitz, where she died, and where she was buried 
on October 15th, 1243. Her canonisation was pro- 
nounced in 1267 by Pope Clement IV. One of her 
direct descendants, Sophie von Liegnitz, daughter of 
Frederick II. and Sophie von Brandenburg- Anspach, 
having married in 1545 John George I. of Branden- 
burg, became the great-great-grandmother of Frederick 
William I. of Brandenburg, the Great Elector. 

The archbishop-ancestor, Adolph II., Count of the 
Marck, had by his marriage with Margaret of Cleves 
two sons, the elder of whom, Engelbert, succeeded 
him in 1347. The younger, Adolphus, took holy orders 
when he was very young, and became successively 
Bishop of Miinster and Archbishop of Cologne (1363). 
Despite this promotion he unfrocked himself in 1364, 
after the death of his great-uncle, John, Count of 
Cleves. He then combated two other pretenders and 
defeated them, and entered into possession of the 
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countship. Next, he married Margaret, daughter of 
Gerard von Juliers, Count von Berg, and by her had 
several children: among these was Adolphus II. 
(called "the Prudent*'), Count von Cleves, who 
became a Puke in 141 7, and was the great-great-grand- 
father of Marie Eleonore von Gucldre, who married 
at Konigsberg (1573) Albert Frederick, Duke of 
Prussia. Issue of this marriage was Anna, wife of 
Johann Sigismund, Elector of Brandenburg, and 
grandfather of Frederick William I., the Great 
Elector. 

While, previous to the war, the Kaiser squandered 
money on outward show, his grandfather, William L, 
looked at every thaler before he spent it. In his 
remarkable volume, "German Memories" (issued by 
Mr. Heinemann in 191 3), Mr. Sidney Whitman notes 
the Spartan simplicity of the old Emperor. One day 
the German Embassy in London received a message 
from Berlin that the Emperor was forwarding his old 
field-glass for repairs. It was to be sent to the shop 
at which he had purchased it when he was last in 
London as a refugee in 1848. The shop was near 
Cheapside. Mr. Whitman tells us that he saw one of 
the Emperor's sporting guns at a Berlin gunsmith's, 
where it had been sent for repair. It was an old pin- 
fire, at which an English gamekeeper would have 
turned up his nose. The Emperor was strongly averse 
to spending money on himself. When it was proposed 
to buy an expensive charger for him to ride, he said 
that it was a pity to spend so much money on an old 
man. When his chief equerry was ordered to go to 
England to look for horses for the Emperor, he dis- 
covered and purchased a suitable hunter, but the price 

o 
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was £400. The Emperor, in reply to his report, 
declared that the price was dreadfully high, and that 
further purchases at such a figure were not to be 
thought of. The present Kaiser is the exact opposite 
of the Emperor who, when King of Prussia, went 
through the campaign of 1870 without a suspicion of 
that ostentation which is indispensable to his de- 
generate grandson in his progresses from one '^ front " 
to another. As was said of " Bobs " so we may say 
of sturdy old William I. : " He didn't advertise." 

When, in April, 1888, Queen Victoria, accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice, journeyed to Berlin to see her 
dying son-in*law and her daughter, the Empress 
Frederick, at Charlottenburg, it was stated in the Press 
that it was the English Sovereign's first visit to the 
German capital. This was inaccurate, for thirty years 
previously Queen Victoria, with the Prince Consort, 
had spent a short time at Berlin. At a State dinner 
given by the then King (afterwards Emperor) William 
the consort of our Queen was rudely relegated to the 
bottom of the table, "below the salt," where the 
German Princes and insignificant Princelets were 
grouped. Queen Victoria was so froiss6e by this 
treatment of her husband that she had never again 
visited Berlin until 1888, when her presence at her 
dying son-in-law's side seemed to her necessary, or at 
least desirable. On this occasion Prince William 
treated his grandmother very coldly, even boorishly, 
in striking contrast with his hypocritical f awnings and 
blandishments of later years. 

When Prince Bismarck telegraphed to the Emperor 
that "the Crown Prince's" (the present Kaiser's) 
palace was ready for his Majesty and the Empress, 
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the latter sent this sarcastic message over the wire ; 
" We shall go straight to Charlottenburg. Thanks for 
preparations; they will do for my daughters. — 
Victoria." No wonder that the snubbed Chancellor 
stared for awhile moodily and with wrinkled brow out 
of the windows at the crowd in the street, and then, 
turning to the four or five officials composing his 
entourage, said abruptly : " The Ministry will go to 
Leipzig to salute the Sovereign." The Berlin news- 
papers announced the next morning that the Emperor 
had commanded the presence of the Ministers at 
Leipzig; but the fact is that his Majesty did nothing 
of the kind — ^it was the Chancellor, and nobody else, 
who invented this little dodge. 

Bearing in mind Bismarck's insulting references to 
Queen Victoria and her daughter, the Empress 
Frederick, on account of what he considered their 
anti-German sympathies, this little story has its interest 
in 191 5. Shortly after the marriage, in 1863, of the 
Prince of Wales, the Princess, at a dinner at Windsor 
Castle, opened her heart to her Royal mother-in-law 
concerning the Schleswig-Holstein question and the 
probability of Prussia and Austria attempting to crush 
Denmark by force of arms. Queen Victoria was most 
uns)rmpathetic towards her beautiful daughter-in-law's 
native country and said emphatically : " I will never 
consent to make war with Germany. It is my husband's 
and my son-in-law's country, and my daughter is 
Crown Princess of Prussia. Besides, the Duchies (of 
Schleswig-Holstein) are German and are necessary for 
the unity of Germany." So much for Bismarck's 
foolish assertion that Queen Victoria was anti-German 
in her sentiments. .In the war of 1870 our revered 

o 2 
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Sovereign certainly strongly sympathised with France, 
but, as I believe, mainly because of her long-standing 
friendship with Napoleon III. and the Empress 
Eugenie. 
In my Diary for March, 1888, I find this entry: 
" Although the Queen had long been prepared for 
the worst^ the telegram bringing the news of the aged 
Emperor William's death had hardly been read ere 
Her Majesty burst into tears. The friendship of the 
Queen with the German Imperial Family is much more 
intimate than is generally supposed; but mingled with 
our Sovereign's natural grief at the loss of her old and 
staunch friend and powerful ally was the gratification 
that her eldest daughter now shares the throne of an 
Emperor. The Prince of Wales was likewise much 
moved at the first interview which he had with his 
Royal Mother at Buckingham Palace on the 9th. 
Whatever may have been the idea at Berlin, nobody 
at our Court dreamt that the Emperor Frederick would 
outlive his father; and it is tolerably certain that but 
for the fall of the aged Kaiser on the Tuesday before 
his death he would have lasted some considerable time 
longer. 

"' It is natural that the daily papers should once more 
recount the details of the new Emperor's (Frederick's) 
and Empress's early life. But not a single journal 
had the courage to confess, with the exception of the 
'Times,' that they all disliked, and wrote strongly 
against, the idea of our Princess Royal marrying the 
then Prince Frederick of Prussia. English journalists 
thought little of the Prussia of that period; they con- 
sidered the marriage almost a mesalliance on the part 
of the Princess Royal, and were afraid that she would 
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one ^ay come back to England as the wife of a home- 
less Prince. Welche Wendun^ durch Gottes Fiigung ! 
(What a change in the turn of things, through God's 
will !) as old Emperor William said on another 
occasion. Our Princess Royal is now the Empress of 
the greatest Power in Europe." 

In a review of Princess Catherine Radziwill's last 
published book in the " Daily Sketch " this passage 
from the Princess's volume is quoted : 

Everybody who is old enough remembers the unseemly attacks 
made by the German Press upon Sir Morell Mackenzie, who gave all 
his skill to the treatment of the dying Emperor, though he strove in 
vain to save his Royal patient's life. It was a vicious attack, inspired, 
it has been suggested, by a higher personage than the Gr^man 
surgeons who took professional offence at the trust reposed in an 
English doctor. 

The " Daily Sketch " reviewer continues : 

According to Mr. Edward Legge, in his ''More About Ring 
Edward,"^ those attacks upon Sir Morell Mackenzie were really 
directed against the Empress Frederick, and were subtle attempts to 
distress and humiliate her. Who inspired this torrent of anti- 
English feeling? That must be left to later investigators to reveal, 
but it is notorious that the present Kaiser's development has been 
along lines so antagonistic to all his mother's sympathies as to 
suggest that he based his strongest convictions upon the axiom that 
"whatever is English b wrong." It has always been the Kaiser's 
boast that there is nothing English in him. Certainly there was 
nothing English about his behaviour when his fother's death gave 
him unlimited sway in the Royal household. His very first act was 
to piace his mother in a state of utter subjection to his undisciplined 
will. There can be no doubt that after his father's death the Kaiser 
behaved abominably to all those over whom he had come into sudden 
authority. At a time when his mother needed all the sympathy and 
tenderness of her son, no filial emotions ever touched his heart. 
The Empress Frederick lived for thirteen unhappy years a widow, it 
is thirteen years since she died, and it is just twice thirteen years 

^ London : Eveldgh Nash, 1913. 
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now siiioe the Kaiser WiUkm II. ascended the dirone. It may be 
that die ttolucky thirteen will prove disastrous to the whole Hohen- 
aoUem dynasty. 

With every temptation to dwell upon the less grave 
chapters of the Empress Frederick's history, I have 
always found the greatest fascination in regarding her 
from the loftier points of view, and I never fail to 
recall the heroic, glorious part she played in the great 
drama of Eighteen Hundred and Seventy. It was her 
unceasing e£Forts to mitigate the pangs and assuage 
the griefs of the wounded during those weary autumn 
and winter days in the " Terrible Year " that brought 
the Crown Princess into prominence, and made her, 
for a time, an object of veneration, and even adoration, 
throughout the Fatherland. We at home saw in her 
a replica of the noble-hearted Englishwoman who, 
while the Princess Royal of those days was preparing 
for the marriage, was tending our brave troops at 
Scutari. Such was the then Crown Princess's anxiety 
for the German wounded in 1870 that, very shortly 
after the opening of the campaign, she removed from 
Berlin to Homburg, converting the old Schloss into 
a hospital for those poor fellows who were among the 
first victims of the war. One of her first acts upon 
arriving at Homburg was to get the Castle put into 
telegraphic communication with her warrior-husband's 
headquarters, and her treatment of the wounded during 
the whole of the sanguinary campaign forms, indeed, 
a bright chapter of that awful volume. Crown Prince 
" Fritz " was deservedly beloved by the army for his 
courage, his patriotism, and his geniality, but there is 
no doubt that the soldiers felt doubly drawn towards 
a commander of the Royal House whose wife had set 
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so noble an example to the women and girls of all 
Germany, many of whom still remembered the setting 
forth of the engaged Prince Frederick upon the 
" Brautf ahrt " a decade and a half previously. 

At this distance of time it is interesting to know 
the opinion formed of her young daughter-in-law by 
the mother of " Unser Fritz," the Consort of William I. 
(at the time she wrote, Princess Augusta of Prussia). 
Writing to Lady Bloomfield, her Royal Highness 
said : '* I feel that the new country of our dear Princess 
Royal will adopt her immediately with joy and con- 
fidence. I always thought that this marriage would be 
popular, but what I have seen surpasses my expecta- 
tions." 

William the First's wife lived to see her English 
daughter-in-law mocked at by the Berliners and ridi- 
culed by William the Second from the moment when 
he became ensnared by the Bismarckians and that 
Court Party of which the most prominent member was 
the Countess of Waldersee, who lingered on in 
Hanover until the eve of the war of 1914-15. 

Among the Kaiser's obiter dicta this one has the 
merits of accuracy and sincerity. He said to a British 
officer : ** A man in my position does not make friends 
— he makes dupes." 

The Casa Blanca incident occurred in the autumn 
of 1908, when Germany made another experiment at 
the expense of France. In the summer of 191 1, after 
the visits of the Kaiser and the Crown Prince to 
England, where they had been received with some- 
what effusive enthusiasm, the Kaiser's Government 
made a final frontal attack upon the Triple Entente 
(England, France, and Russia). Then it was that on 
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July I St the "Panther" pounced upon Agadir, a port 
on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, and there remained 
for about three weeks, until the pleasant Pan-Grermanic 
dream was dissipated by the unexpected, but most 
useful, speech delivered by Mr. Lloyd George in the 
City. 

Those good-natured people who hesitate to believe 
that William II. was an accomplice of the fiends who 
perpetrated the "Lusitania" crime will have their 
doubts dispelled by this piece of written evidence 
which was brought to my knowledge a fortnight after 
the tragedy of May 7th. An American gentleman who 
had founded an organisation for succouring our troops 
and those of our Allies was sending his son out to 
further this benevolent work. Having been long on 
intimate terms with the Emperor he wrote to inform 
him that his son would be passing through Germany 
and to express the hope that the young man would not 
be interfered with. By return of post came a letter 
from the Kaiser, in his own peculiar handwriting, im- 
ploring his friend not to allow his son to take his 
passage to England on board the " Lusitania" ! Ballin 
and Bernstorff may have suggested the commission of 
the crime, but we have here the Kaiser's own written 
admission that he knew all about it and sanctioned it. 
Lord Halsbury's words, uttered in public in Nov- 
ember, 1914 : " The Kaiser ought to be hanged," seem 
weak in the summer of 191 5. Hanging would be too 
good for such a monster of infamy. It stands on the 
record that at the inquest at Queenstown on May 15th 
the jury " returned a verdict of wilful murder against 
the Kaiser and his emissaries who fired the torpedo 
which sank the vessel." 
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At Kiel, in the early part of 19 14, some Bavarian 
naval recruits were being sworn in. The Kaiser asked 
one of them, '* Who are the enemies from without that 
you have sworn to fight if necessary ? " " The French, 
Majesty," was the reply. "And who are the enemies 
from within that you will fight ? " asked the Emperor, 
expecting that the recruit would answer, " The Social- 
ists." But, to the intense amusement of everybody 
excepting the Kaiser, the simple-minded Bavarian 
said, "The Prussians, Majesty!" He remembered 
how they had shot down his countr)rmen in the war 
with Austria in 1866. 

In the war with France in 1870 the Bavarians were 
invariably placed in the most exposed positions during 
the fighting, and consequently their losses far exceeded 
those of the Prussians, who rejoice at having the 
Emperor for their own particular "King." In the 
army commanded in 1870 by the then Crown Prince, 
afterwards for ninety-nine days Emperor Frederick, 
many Bavarians served, and one day some of them 
greatly surprised and amused "Unser Fritz" by 
saying to him in chorus, " It's a pity you did not lead 
us in 1866, for then we might have beaten those 
damned Prussians ! " It has not passed unnoticed 
that in the present war many South Germans, when 
hard pressed by the troops of the Allies, respond with 
alacrity to the summons to surrender, and often throw 
down their rifles almost before they have been called 
upon to do so. 

As recently as June, 19 14, the Kaiser, at the State 
opening of the enlarged Kiel Canal, boarded the 
British dreadnought, " King George V.," and hoisted 
his flag as an Admiral of our Fleet, although Sir 
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George Warrender was in charge of the squadron! 
Less than two months later he was writing to our 
Ambassador at Berlin to say that he "would never 
again disgrace himself by wearing the British unif orm«" 
while simultaneously the officers and men of the 
(Berlin) ist Dragoon Guards (Queen Victoria) removed 
the letters "V.R.I." from their shoulder-straps. 

The enemy's bomb-throwic^ in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Sandringham on January 19th, 19 15, will 
be remembered as against the women and child 
murderers when other incidents of the kind may be 
dimmed by lapse of time, but not wholly foi^otten. 
We may take as a fact the assertion of the redoubtable 
Mr. Maxse in the "National Review" (February, 
191 5) that "Only by the Kaiser's express orders did 
the German aviators seek to murder our Royal Family, 
just as it was by Imperial orders that the Zeppelin 
visiting Antwerp threw a bomb on the wing of King 
Albert's Palace in which the Royal children were 
sleeping. The attack on Sandringham is, if we may 
be permitted to say so, a personal triumph for our 
Royal House, especially Queen Alexandra. Neither 
King Geoi^e, nor Queen Mary, nor any of their 
children ever cottoned to their cousin of Potsdam," 
who, among his other blasphemies, has impiously 
declared himself to be " in a majority with God." 

Similarly it must have been by the order of the 
Kaiser that in February, 19 15, Yalta was shelled by 
the notorious " Breslau," for at Yalta the Tsar has a 
residence, in which his father, the Emperor Alexander 
III., Queen Alexandra's brother-in-law, died. Yalta 
is a modish bathing resort, on the southern coast of 
the Crimea, much frequented in the season by the 
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Russian aristocracy, who regard it as the Nice of their 
Riviera. 

The late General Sir William Butler, in his work 
on the Egyptian campaign, expressed his belief that 
Germany meant to wage war against us, and wrote thus 
of the militarism which came into existence soon after 
the war with France in 1870. Butler wrote thirty 
years ago : 

The (German) Court remained the camp ; the path to honour was 
across the battlefield ; the throne of the Emperor was his war-horse ; 
the royal road to victory lay within the range of the Emperor's 
batteries ; and among aU.the privil^es of birth precedence in batUe 
held the highest place. 

As it was in the reign of William I. so it has been 
in that of William II. The same spirit of "piety" 
animated both. " How often," the latter has repeatedly 
said, "did my grandfather emphatically tell me that 
he was only an instrument in the hand of the Lord I " 

We have had from Mr. Norman Angell " The Great 
Illusion." Future writers on Germany and its Kaiser 
might well take as a title, " The Great Delusion," for, 
strange and perverse as it may appear to-day, it is a 
melancholy fact that, as recently as June, 19 13, less 
than fourteen months before the war, English writers 
of repute were so entirely ignorant of the nature of 
William II. that they were deluging us with hymns 
of praise of " Germany's Great Kaiser," who was just 
then celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
accession to the throne. Among the "impressions" 
of the Kaiser circulated broadcast in 191 3 by an 
English writer who had the privilege of daily address- 
ing the multitude were these : 

He has adopted for his motto that of Terence — " Nihil humani a 
me alienum puto " — '' I take all life for mj province^I reckon 
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nothing human alien to me " — and that he strictly adheres to it is 
shown, for instance, by the list of subjects he touched in his 
speeches during the first ten years of his reign — ^Anaichy, workmen's 
dwellings, academies of art, artillery, commercial treaties, common 
law, telephones, steamships, education, antiquities, navy, shipbuilding, 
missionary systems, taxation, banking, agriculture, theatres, and 
prisons. And not only is he versatile in his speeches, but also in his 
interests. People who speak to him often cannot help being 
amazed at the tremendous range of his knowledge and with what 
wonderful ease he turns torn a technical and dry military conference 
with his generals to a theological conversation, or to a discussion 
about women's dress. 

It has often been questioned what is the crowning idea of the 
Kaiser's reign and by what leading feature it would be noted by the 
future historian. This is difficult to say, but before 1908, before the 
great moral revolution which followed the famous " Daily Telegraph " 
interview, the Kaiser's ideal could undoubtedly be given that: 
*' There should be one Germany, one Church, one people, and one 
King." But since the great action of 1908, when the Kaiser was 
categorically asked by Prince Buelow in the name of the people to 
adhere more closely to his constitutional limitations, the Kaiser has 
seemingly not laid so much stress on inner imity as on the question 
of maintaining inner peace and, above all, international peace. 

It may seem strange, and even contradictory, that the German 
War Lord should have been in many dangerous and tragic hours the 
safest bulwark of European peace, but those who know what has 
happened behind the scenes of European diplomacy are well aware 
that this has repeatedly been the case. One of the Kaiser's greatest 
feats, according to his own judgment, is that he has preserved peace 
for Germany ever since he came to the throne, and he often remarks 
that no other European ruler can boast of a similar record. 

Still, the crisis caused by the Kaiser's extreme impulsiveness 
never reached the exploding point, and ultimately peace was main- 
tained. This mamtenance of peace is considered as the Kaiser's 
greatest victory, not only over foreign countries, but also over the 
Pan-German elements of this empire who are avowedly awaiting with 
hopeful delight the day of the next Anglo-German or Franco-German 
war. 

In every path of human activity — save one — ^has the reign of the 
Kaiser been successful. Under his rule Germany has sprung to the 
rank of one of the greatest industrial and commercial nations the 
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world has ever beheld ; her army is acknowledged to be the strongest 
in existence, and her fleet is only inferior to that of Great Britain. 

Even politically, in spite of an electoral system which can probably 
claim to be the most unfair in Europe, the German nation can record 
some amelioration in conditions, and if the Kaiser's reign has failed 
to produce a Goethe or Wagner, no fault can be found with the 
Emperor, who has consistently shown lively interest in fine arts, 
music and theatricals, and has bestowed uncountable prizes for 
encouragement to writers, scientists, or sportsmen. 

Lady Macdonell enjoys the distinction, rare among 
women, of having boxed the Kaiser's ears ! She tells 
the story in her sparkling " Reminiscences of Diplo- 
matic Life " (issued by A. and C. Black in 19 13). Her 
husband, Sir Hugh Macdonell, was a distinguished 
member of our diplomatic service, and during his long 
career filled posts at Berlin, Rome, Munich, Copen- 
hagen (where he was H.B.M/s Minister Pleni- 
potentiary), and elsewhere. In 1875 Hugh Macdonell 
was appointed to Berlin, and shortly after their arrival 
a great f6te took place at Potsdam. " I think," writes 
Lady Macdonell, ''I made the acquaintance of all 
Berlin Society on that occasion. The Emperor after- 
wards led me into the garden and showed me the three 
figures that stand holding a crown at the very top of 
a sort of dome in the centre of the palace. * These,' 
he said, 'are the three women Frederick the Great 
hated most.' One was Catherine of Russia, the other 
Madame Pompadour, the third was, I think, Maria 
Theresa." 

With the Crown Princess (afterwarHs the Empress 
Frederick) Lady Macdonell became on very intimate 
terms. She was a frequent guest at the Neue Palace, 
and got to know its many passages and staircases, 
never, however, " imagining what an infinitely pathetic 
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tragedy lay behind one of the doors. Moved by some 
impulse, the Crown Princess took me on one of her 
visits to the room. The Princess passed into a small 
apartment and then unlocked a door of an inner room, 
where I saw a cradle, and in it a baby boy, beautiful 
to look upon ; but it was only the wax image of the 
former occupant, the little Prince Wenceslau, who had 
died when the Crown Prince went to the war of 1866. 
How pathetic it was to note the silver rattle and ball 
lying as though flung aside by the little hand, the toys 
which amused his baby mind arranged all about the 
cradle, his little shoes waiting, always waiting, at the 
side. 

" Often musical evenings were given at the palace, 
and to these came Count Benckendorff, who was 
married to an immensely rich Russian lady named 
Ayoukoflf, who used to give big receptions, and ^o 
received her guests reclining on a divan adorned with 
a jewelled crown and priceless necklaces of uncut 
stones and pearls. Great was the gossip concerning 
this lady, and greater still when she ran away with a 
racing captain. The poor misguided woman eventu- 
ally ended her life in a hotel in some seaport town." 

Lady Macdonell thus describes the ear-boxing 
incident : 

In those Berlin days the present Kaiser was a fine young man 
with a strong sense of fun and teasing. He liked our English teas 
and afterwards used to claim me for a game of draughts. In the 
salon there was a big window with a deep seat that he especially 
favoured. To this a small table was drawn up, and fine battles 
ensued over the board. I shall never forget one occasion when he 
accused me of cheating. He was apparently so serious that I 
became infuriated, and, unmindful of his high estate or my duty as 
hostess, I impulsively leant across the table and boxed his ears! 
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His flense of humour, and the satisfaction of having been so succeu- 
ful in working upon my feelings, saved the situation. I received full 
punishment later, for ever afterwards when he met me he used to 
cry, ** I know a lady who cheats at draughts." 

One of the three last interviews between King 
Edward and the Kaiser (in 1907) had for background 
Wilhelmshohe, where the Emperor Napoleon III. 
resided as a prisoner from the first week in September, 
1870, four days after the battle of Sedan, until the 
third week in March, 1871, when he left his sumptuous 
" prison *' for England. Great importance was attached 
to this meeting, which was admirably described in the 
"Pall Mall Gazette" on August 17th, 1907, in an 
article headed "Germany's Welcome to the King." 
These extracts from the "Pall Mall" are, I think, 
particularly apposite in 191 5 : 

The few hours that King Edward spent at Wilhehnshohe can be 
regarded from different points of view, and no doubt his Majesty's 
short stay on German soil with his illustrious nephew, Kaiser 
William II., will be variously interpreted. The populace of this part 
of Germany unmistakably showed the interest they take in our King ; 
whilst the newspapers generally throughout the land have indulged in 
articles of genuine welcome, and in these articles writers have launched 
out into speculations that, even if not correct in every detail, give 
some hint of what the people would willingly accept In this con- 
nection I may dte some remarks that have been sent to the 
" Frankfurter Zeitung " from Berlin. The writer says : " Whether, 
perchance, there are for Germany and England some individual 
points about which an understanding is necessary and possible is 
clearly not known, and we shall presumably not learn anything about 
them in the near future. It is, however, conceivable that in the 
chain of the various ententes that have characterised la haute politique 
of late, an understanding between Germany and England about their 
mutual interests might take place." 

In the Berlin " Post " one had previously read of a possibility — 
and, indeed, the hope was expressed — ^that at Wilhehnshohe the first 
step might be taken to pave the way for a further rapprochement 
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between the two Powers on the l>asis defined by the Frankfurt paper. 
Speculations of this kind naturally give to the meeting of Wilheimshohe 
a political significance, of which some persons may desire to divest 
it As a matter of &ct, a meeting under present conditions between 
King Edward and Kaiser Wilhelm cannot be divested of political 
importance, and politicians on this side, who are in any way con- 
nected therewith, have no wish that the idea should be abroad that it 
is without political significance. 

The greeting between the Kaiserin and the King was cordial in 
the house, and after a brief conversation in the drawing room the 
whole party repaired to the beautiful grounds, where a parade of the 
troops was held. Then the King and his suite partook of luncheon, 
the Kaiser and Kaiserin having had their meal already, thinking the 
King would have lunched in the train ; and at 4.30 the Kaiser, the 
Kaiserin, the King, Princess Victoria Augusta, Prince von Buelow, 
Sir Charles Hardinge, and the suites took a motor-drive. On the 
return from this drive Prince von Buelow, who had sat in the 
same car with the King and the Kaiser, had a long conference with 
Sir Charles Hardinge. At the banquet in the Hydrangin saloon the 
King sat between the Kaiserin on his right and Prince von Buelow on 
his left ; whilst the Kaiser was seated opposite the Kaiserin and the 
King, with Sir Charles Hardinge on his left and Duke Albrecht of 
Wiirtemberg, who commands the nth Army Corps, on his right 
On the right of the Kaiserin was Prince zu Hohenlohe-Langenbuig, 
the Stadtholder of Elsass-Lothringen. The meetmg of the monarchs 
was cordial throughout, and in the Chancellor's entourage it was 
declared before he had had his conference with Sir Charles Hardinge 
that the relations between Germany and England, which were visibly 
improving, had advanced a long stride on the road to reconciliation, 
towards which so many persons on both sides had contributed good 
work. Since Cronberg (and Friedrichshof, both in 1906) misunder- 
standings and suspicion have been dissipated, and fAere can be Uitle 
doubt that the commencement of a new and more harmonious era Mas 
been inaugurated in an official sort of way in this picturesque spot of 
Hesse-CasseL 

That King Edward was always disposed to be con- 
ciliatory towards his turbulent nephew is shown by the 
fact, of which most people stand in need of reminding 
at present, that our Roi-Pacificateur went out of his 
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way to meet the Kaiser in 1906, 1908, and 1909 
(the year before his death). The mad Press-dogs of 
Germany find it convenient to forget our late King's 
constant efforts to promote harmony between the two 
countries and that his son, King George, followed in 
his glorious father's footsteps. In 1907, at the invita- 
tion of his uncle, the Kaiser visited Windsor Castle, 
as narrated in another page, and at the moment I pen 
these lines I read, in a volume devoted to King 
Edward: "The visit undoubtedly improved Anglo- 
German relations, though the effect was, perhaps, a 
little modified by the new German Navy Bill" — a 
measure ostensibly designed to give the country of 
which the Kaiser repeatedly declared himself to be so 
fond ( !) the rudest possible slap in the face. Nor can 
there be the slightest doubt that William II. intention- 
ally prolonged his stay at Highcliffe Castle (the seat 
of Colonel Stuart- Wortley), by Bournemouth, for the 
sole purpose of sp3dng out the nakedness of the land 
and ferreting out the secrets of our naval and military 
services, for use on " the Day " when it should come, 
as it came with lightning-like rapidity in August, 1914. 
It was during the memorable June days in Berlin 
in 1 87 1 that a lady was pointed out to me as being 
" Bismarck's wife " — ^that was precisely how everyone 
spoke of her. She was in the capital to watch the fall 
of the curtain on the last act of the war drama in which 
her "Otto," her "man," had played a leading rdle. 
At that time she was more talked about and written 
about than the Empress Augusta or the Crown Princess 
Frederick. She was still on the sunny side of fifty, 
and young enough to appreciate the incense daily 
burnt in honour of him whose name she bore. I often 

p 
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heard her called ''the German Mrs. Gladstone/' 
There was this resemblance between them — ^both were 
devoted to their husbands and would brook no adverse 
criticism of their heroes. The Princess, like her 
husband, had a distaste for " society " so called, and 
when they were in Berlin only a chosen few found their 
way across the threshold of what was once known as 
the Radzivill Palace. The Bismarcks' only daughter 
married Count Rantzau, and the wedding ceremony 
was "witnessed" by William the Second's father in 
his Pomeranian Cuirassier uniform. 

The Kaiser went to the funeral of the veteran who 
had served him so faithfully. Around the house of 
mourning stood thousands of people of every class 
and type, who had come from all parts of the Empire. 
Despite the Kaiser's urgent request, which savoured 
of a peremptory demand, to enter the death chamber, 
the widowed Princess, her daughter, and her stalwart 
sons Herbert and William, refused to allow the Em- 
peror to take a last look at the mighty dead, and he 
left the house shaking with anger.* 

Never has the Kaiser had a more galling and 
withering setting-down than that given him first by 
Prince Bismarck and then, after his death, by the 
members pf the old Chancellor's family. At the 
beginning of 1900 the members of the Ministry en bloc 
called upon Bismarck and told him that he must have 
a rest — cleave Berlin. Unsuspectingly he took their 
advice (it was really prompted by the wily Kaiser) and 
left for his country home. In March, feeling much 
stronger, almost his old self, he returned and made an 
angry speech at the Council of Ministers. On March 

^ Communicated to the author by a friend of the Bismarck fiunily. 
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15th he received an unexpected and early visit from 
" the young man '' (his contemptuous name for the 
Imperial bully). Bismarck was in bed. He dressed 
hurriedly and found that the object of the Kaiser's 
visit was to ascertain the nature of his negotiations 
with Dr. Windhorst. Bismarck was furious, and 
shouted: "I can permit no one to spy upon my 
dealings with Deputies, and I give no one the right 
to issue orders in my house.'' The Kaiser paled as 
he asked : " Not even if I issue them as your Save- 
reign f'^ "Not even in that case, Majesty. The 
orders of my Emperor stop at the threshold." Two 
days later an aide-de-camp called upon the Chan- 
cellor, saying the Emperor awaited a request for his 
resignation, and would be pleased to receive it by two 
o'clock that day ! The aide-de-camp added that his 
Majesty would o£Fer him the title of Duke of Lauen- 
bourg, with a suitable stipend. " I have no doubt of 
his Majesty's benevolence," replied the Chancellor, 
"but you may, if you like, tell the Kaiser I leave 
behind me a career which I can hardly terminate for 
a bounty like a postman." Three days later he signed 
his resignation. " I was stupefied," he said, " to find 
that in this document, which I was obliged to approve, 
my resignation was necessary on account of my growing 
weakness ! " 

We have seen since the outbreak of the war some of 
the results of Anglo-German Royal marriages. But 
never more must this country sanction such alliances. 
The people will not have them. We may be certain 
that King George will never allow the Prince of Wales 
or any of his other sons, or his daughter, to wed 
Germans. King Edward lived to rue the day when 
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his sister married the then Crown Prince Frederick of 
Prussia, father of the present Kaiser. 

The Kaiser's Press Censor permitted one of the 
illustrated periodicals to publish (19 14) a cartoon de- 
picting his cousin, King George, as Judas — ^'^ Judas 
von England " — ^an " inset " depicting the betrayer of 
Our Lord standing before Him 1 

In 191 1 the Kaiser came to London, as the guest 
of the King and Queen, was present at the unveiling 
of the Victoria Memorial, and laid a mammoth wreath 
at the base of his grandmother's statue. In May, 19 13, 
the King and Queen Mary went to Berlin for the 
wedding of the Kaiser's only daughter and the Duke 
of Brunswick. A year and a half later and the cari- 
cature, " Judas von England," was published, with the 
Kaiser's tacit approval. May we not echo Tennyson's 
patriotic outburst : — 

. . . hail once more to the banner of battle unroU'd ! 
Though many a light shall darken, and many shall weep 
For those that are cnish'd in the clash of jarring claims, 
Yet God's just wrath shaU be wreak'd on a giant liar ; 
And many a darkness into the light shall leap. 
And shine in the sudden making of splendid names, 
And noble thoughts be freer under the sun, 
And the heart of a people beat with one desire ; 
For the peace, that I deem'd no peace, is over and done, 

And now flames 

The blood-red blossom of war with a heart of fire. 

Let it flame or fade, and the war roll down like a wind. 

We have proved we have hearts in a cause, we are noble still. 

And myself have awaked, as it seems, to a better mind ; 

It is better to fight for the good than to rail at the ill ; 

I have felt with my native land, I am one with my kind, 

I embrace the purpose of God, and the doom assigned. 

FINIS 
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